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1 TO THE 


Reader. 


Eading not long ſince in the 
Lipſick Tranffations, 7 

| therein met with ſo Fair 
2a Charafter of this Author , and 
this Piece of his, that 1 preſently 
4 procured the Book; and, having 
1 Read it over, I was ſo well pletſed 
{ with the Argument, and the Way 
of handling it, That ( having 
3 ſome Spare-time -upon my hands ) 
1 I thought it might - not be altoge- 
1 ther an Uſeleſs Diverſion, to try 
1 how that would appear in Engliſh , 
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To the Reader. 


which gave me ſuch Satisfaftion in 
French ; and which the Editors of 
the Liplick Tranſactions wiſh'd to 


Jee in the German Tongue. 


A Work of this Nature is ſo ne- 


ceſſary, and yet ſo very difficult,that 
ſeveral, who (convin t of the aſefult- 


neſs of it ) have attempted it ; yet 


being Diſcouraged in the Proſecuti- 1 
07, or elſe unfit for the Underta- - | 


king, have either left us only ſome 
ModclsZrfiniſh'd,or ſome Gothick 
Platforms more agreeable to the 
Barbarous Ages of Learning, than 
to the State of that wherein we 
Live, Some have been too Subtle 
and Scholaſtical in their Inſtructi- 
ons ; others too groſs aud material : 
The one ſeem to ſuppoſe their Scho- 
lars to be meet {n.ceiligences ; the 0- 
ther Treat them, as if they were al- 
togeth:r Material : and” both have 


too much reſtraind their Rules, to 


(ome particular ſorts of Studies a#d 
Pro- 


To the Reader. 
Profeflions. As if all Men beſides 


F had either no Thoughts, or were un- 


© £86 


der no Obligation to order them af- 
ter the beſt manner, and apply them: 
to the moſt proper Subj ects. 

Our Author hrs thought 
himſelf oblig 4 to extend his Inſtru- 
Aions to all Mankind; and conſider 


all Reaſonable Creatures (who have 


Minds to Improve) as Studcnts in 
| ſome ſort cr other. And indeed, 
ſince all Men have Thoughts , and 


Study 7s nothing but the Attentive 


Application of their Thoughts to 
thoſe Objefts which they are the moſt 


concern d to know ;  twould be great 
Injury to the reft of Mankind, to ex- 


clude all, except two or three Orders 
of Men, from the benefit of Studics. 
Our Author, that he might not be 


thus partial in a matter, where all 
Perſons have an Intereſt, ſuits his 
Inſtructions to all "ges, Sexe;,C on- 
ditions, and ways of Life. 

A323 He 


To the Reader. 

He Firſt Preſcribes Rules for 
fuch Studxes as are abſolutely Ne- 
ceſſary to all forts of Men whatever. 
Then be paſſes on 0 theſe which are 
_ profer for them, whoſe Birth and 
Parts enable them to make ſome 
furtber progreſs in Learning. bn 
the next place he applys himſelf au- 
to thoſe whoſe Condition requires 
greater Improvements, than may be 
requiſite for the Common Stu- 
dent. Afterwards he gives Diredi. 
07s about Studies that are Curious, 
as he calls them ; not becauſe they 
are, in no Senſe, neceſſary ; but be- 
Cauſe they are not of ſo much uſe , 


as the others before-mentiond, tho' 


they be laudable and good in them- 
ſelves : Whereas thoſe which he 
calls uſeleſs, are ſuch vain and un- 
profitable Curioſities, as are juſt | 
good for nothing at all, bat to fill \ 
the head withSuperſtitioas Conceits, | 
and Fanciful Chymera's. Laftly , 
: He 


To the Rds 


' . He tells us how Children are to be 
\ Inflruled according 10 their ſeveral 
1 Ages; What Studies are fit for 
a Was What for Clergy-men , 
Sword-men, and Lawyers. be 
1 This is a ſhort View of the De- 
1 /gr: of his Sccond Part ; after he 
! has, in the Firſt, given us an Hi- 
ſtorical Account of Studies : which 
} may well paſs for a very Ingenious, 
4 and Learned Ellay upon that which 
# my Lord Bacon calls, * Hittoria 
3 Litcrata; ard puts among the De- 
4 faderata, ander-ohe Firk of Oculus 
1 Polyphemt. 

3 FT would by no means derogate 
2 from the Hiker and Uſeful La- 
7 bours either of the Ancients or Mo- 
! derns, who have Written #pon this 
WP) ubjeA. Yet I muft needs ſay, that 
4 tomy Apprebenfion, none ever Mana- 
1 ged itwith ſuch a Judicious Choice, 
1} and Unafſefled Gravity, as be ſeems 
to have done. His Great Care is 
AS © not 


To the Reader. 


He Firſt Preſcribes Rules for 
ſuch Studies as are abſolutely Ne- 


ceſ/ary to all forts of Men whatever. 
Then be paſſes on t0 thoſe which are 


_ profer for them, whoſe Birth and 


Parts enable them to make ſome 
furtber progreſs in Learning. In 
the next place he applys himſelf an- 
to thoſe whoſe Condition requires 


greater Improvements, than may be 


requiſite for the Common Stu- 
dent. Afterwards be gives Direct. 
ons about Studies that are Curious, 
as he calls them ; not becauſe they 
are, in no Senſe, neceſſary ; but be- 
cauſe they are not of ſo much uſe , 

as the others before-mention d, tho 
they be laudable and good in them- 
ſelves : Whereas E which he 
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'To the Reader: 
He tells us how Children are to be 


Women ; What for Clergy-men , 
Sword-men, and Lawyers. ., 
This ts a ſbert View of the. De- 


feen of his Second Part ; after he 


has, in the Firſt, given us an Ht- 
{torical Account of Studies : which 
may well paſs for a very Ingenious, 
and Learned Eilay upon that which 
my Lord Bacon calls, the Hiſtoria 
Lucrata ; 4rd puts among ft the D<- 
{1derata, under the Title of Ocutus 
Polyphemr. 

I would by no means derogate 


1 from the Learned and Uſeful La- 
! bours either of the Ancients or Mo- 

; derns, who have Written upon this 
: Subjefi, Tet I muſt needs ſay, that 


to my Apprebenfion, none ever Mana- 


1 ged itwith ſucb a Judicious Choice, 
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To the Reader. 
not to make a vain ſhew and Parade 
of his Learning. He |Writes not 
like a Man who is full of himſelf , 
and poſſeft with the troubleſom Spi- 
rit of Polymathy ,' his Buſineſs #s 
ro give the moſt uſeful and ſfid 
Advice in the plaineft and moſt 
fimple Words. He is not too tedi- 
ous and Operoſe upon ſome Heads ; 
tos ſcantly and defefiive in others : 
but with an equal and fteddy hand, 
has drawn all the parts ſo, as to a- 
wee with one another ,and flrengthen * 
= Whole. In ſhort, if I did hot | 
think that I do Preſent the R&a- 
der with a BOOK of more Value, 
than any thing I have yet ſeen in 
this kind, I ſbould. not have given 
him 'a needleſs trouble. Several 
both of former times,and of late have 
laid down many wiſe aud and ex- 
cellent Rules for the Skilful ma- 
nagement of Youth ; but 1 know no 
Ircatiſe, which, (in ſo ſhort a Con 
0 IO OUT ne 


To the Reader. 
3 paſs, and ſuch a natural Method) compres 
4 bends the whole Circle of Inſtruftion, as 


and his Manners, So that I bope the 
7 Reader will have Reaſon to Eſteem this 
#7 little Book above many others which have 
3 beenWritten upon this Subje&, either 
I with too little Judement, or too much 
7 Criticiſm. 
' "Tis to be obſerved, that the Aw 
Z thor takes A #pon bim to Preſcribe 
® to the Univerſities, and Publick 
Z Schools. He undertakes, not to be 


1 dicate unto thoſe Celebrated Places 
4 of Education, whoſe Rules and Me- 
4 thods have been Approved and Efta- 
3 bliſhed, both by Law and Cuſtom, 
7 But, becauſe Private and DNome- 
3 ſtick Education, has of late been ſo 
3 much in Faſhion, and withal, uſually 
3 /o Wretchedly managed ; He thought 
# himſelf concerned to viſit the Famis 


4 ly, take an account of the Miſcarris 


3 qges in this Matter, and. do what m 
WO. | bum 
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1, Poftor of the Chair, or to MÞ- 


4 it relates both to the Scholars Studies, 
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To the Reader. 


him lay, to Redreſs them. And he 
did . not Intrude himſelf into 
this Office, before he was called. 
For, in the Preface, He tells us, 
That he Compoſed this Book 
at the deſire of a certain >Gen- 
tleman, for the Uſe of his Child. 
Now ſince 'there is the ſame Reaſon 
fo ſueh kind of Treatiſes in Engliſh, 
as in French , He hopes, that He 
ſhall be accounted no more in our 
own County, than im bis own, a bu- 
Fe Body in other Mens Matters. 
But though the Boek is not Cal- 
culated for the Univerſities, and 
Publick Schools, yet if. the Tutors 
of the one, and the Maſters of the 
other, will Examin his Rales and 
Method with Tudzment and Candour ; ; 
T preſume they will fee Reaſon to 
acknowledge their Obligations to the 
Author, and will not , I hope, have 
much Reaſon to be offended with the 
Tranſlatour. However, we do, with 


ſome Aſſurance, promiſe our ſelves a 
favours 


Ta the Reader. 


F | avourable Reception from all thoſe 
{ Gentlemen, wha Educate their Chils 
7 dren in Private ; as well as from 
7 the Inſlrnfters, who ſhall take the 
4} care of them. For 1 queſtion not , 
3 but upon Experiment , it will be 
# found, that a Child of tolerable Parts, 
” Educated after this Manner, will in 
1 a far leſs time than ordinary, to the 
Joy of the Father, and Credit of the 
+ Teacher, be better grounded im greal 
4 | Learning, and more capable to ufe 
it, than we commonly fee Young Schas 
lars are, after they have been ſeve- 
ral Years at School, aud not a few 
+ at the Univerſ1 ITY. 
. In Truth, the Scheme which He 
Propoſes, is Founded upon the certain 
Principles of Reaſon and Expert- 
ence, and not upon the fole Authority 
of any Great Name, how Famoxs jo- 
ever. He freely inquires after the 
beſt Rules, and Method of Inſtrucking 
Youth, not obliging himf«lf to main- 
{ tain the Syſtems and Pratices of 
4 others, 
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To the Reader. 


others, farther than he finds them 
agreeable to the Diftates of Eternal + 
Reaſon, our Common Maſter, and } 
confirmed by his own particular Ex- ' 
perience. The Princes of Conte, 
whoſe Studies he had the Honour to \ 
Direft , as their Quality required a © 
more Ingenuous and Liberal way of © 
Education ; ſo, I doubt not, but when | 
they came out of their Tutors Hands, 
they found themſelve furniſhed with .* 
a Morality, and a ſort of Learning, 
anſwerable to their Birth; that is, * 
Wiſe, Generous, and Aftive ; Built | 
' upon the ſolid Foundations of Reaſon, |. 


#4 and Experience. 


- As to the Tranſlation, T have ob- || 
ſerved, as Faithfully as 1 could, the Av 
thor's own Rules, P. 137. not ſcrupu» ! 
louſly, rendering one Word for another, | 
but the French Idiom into the En» 7 
pliſh way of Speaking ; yet, always as |; 
near as poſſibly, preſerving his Senſe : 7 
Excepting P. 5 o. where, what He calls }- 
the Herehie, I only Term the Dofrin | 
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| 'To the Reader. 
; of Luther : Such Complements as theſe, 


4 muſt be expefted from one, who profeſ- 
F ſes _ to be of the Roman Ca- 
3 tholick Communion. We have ſome 
4 more of them, P. /77 where he 
| refers co the Vulgar Latin, as the 
# verſion, which the Church hath 
* made Authentick ; recommends the 
1 knowledge of the Hebrew Tongue, 
7 if forno other Reaſon, yet to ſilence 
'* the Hereticks, and Adviles his 
3 Prieſt to Read the Trent Catechiſm, 
* and Council, and Romiſh Ritual. 
| Theſe and ſuch like Charafteriſticks of 
1. his Communion, 1 thought once to have 
3 accommodated to the Engliſh Church ; 
i} as likewiſe the Honours he beſtows on 
2 the French Nazion, to our own. But 
* upon ſecond Thoughts, 1 judged it more 
} ſuitable with a Tranſlation, to let theſe 
3} Paſſaves go unaltered : Since the Weaks 
2 eft are in no danger of being harmed 

* by them, and the Wiſer will only cont 
3. clude from them, that Cuſtom and Edu- 
\ |} cation, in ſome things are apt to pre- 
| vail 


To the Reader. 


vail, over the Judgments of the mo#t 
Reaſonable Men. | 

To conclude, fince Tranſlations out 
of the French, have of late, been ſo 
much encouraged ; and to ſo good pur» 
poſe, tis hoped this will find ſome place * 
amongſt the Excellent Books we have ® 
| already received, and do ſtill expe out © 
of that Language, Du Pin, and Mal- ; 
branch have been worthily looked upon, : | 
as Originals, in their reſpeFive La- ! 
bours : And when the Learned ſhall 
have Impartially confidered Mr. Fleu- * 
'xy's Writings, theyll find him to be | 
one of thoſe French Writers, who (a- 
bating their peculiar Roman Shibbo- 2? 
leh) have Written, as if they deſien'd © 
to ſerve the Intereſt of the Church of 3 
England, that is, of Primitive Chri- 7 
- ſtianity, raber than that of Rome. * 
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Lrhough, at preſent, I only intend to 


Y uſe what Method they ſhall think the Beſt: 1 have 
Y nevertheleſs judg'd it neceflary, Firſt, to Conſider 
YZ the courſe of Studies, which we find ſettled im the 
'F publick Schools; to the end that we may conform 

our ſelves unto them, as much as poſhble. But 
W to underſtand well ' the Order of our publick 
Studies, it ſeems to me Adviſeable to go to the 
A Fountain-head; that fo we may ſee whence eve- 
gry patt is derivd down to us ; and how the whole 
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T eat of private Studies, and to give The Deſign 
Advice to thoſe alone, who Inſtrut 1hisTrea- 
Children in Houſes,and are at libertyto Me. 


The HISTORY, Choice, ? 
body of theſe Studies has been form'd in the Suc- 3 
ceſſion of many Ages. BY 


ER Fort Part 
Containing the Hiſtory of Studies. 


I I. Rammar, Rhetorick, and Philoſophy, came 2 
v o5 St 4 from the Greeks; even the Names them- * 
wn " ſelves of theſe Studies import as much. From the | 
Greeks they paſs'd to the Romans, and from the i 
Romans to us. Now the Greeks had great Reaſon bh 
to apply themſelves to theſe Three Sorts of Studies, 
Arift, Pol, 38 they underſtood them. By Grammar they (mm Þ 
L.8. c, 3. the firſt place) meant the Knowledge of Letters; 
Plato Leg. that is, the Art to Read, and Write, and conſe- | 
Lib. 7» Þ- quently Speak well. It was of great mement 
TT" to them, to know how to Read, Write, and 
Speak correctly m their own Language, with # 
which they contented themſelves ; for they Learn: 
none of Strangers. Under the Name of Gram- 
mar they alſo comprehended the Knowledge of | 
the Poets, Hiſtorians, and other good Authors ; | 
whom their Grammarians profeſs'd to explain : 
And 'tis eafie to fee how uſeful this Study was to | 
them. Art the Firſt, they had no other Books } 
but their Poets; and there they found all kind of | 
Inſtructions. All their Religion, and all their } 
Hiſtory were contain'd in them. For hitherto | 
they had no more certain Traditions than theſe 
Fables, which now ſeem ſo Ridiculpys unto us. þ 
And as for their Religion, their Pobts were their 
Prophets, whom they looked upon as Friends of 
the Gods, and Men inſpir'd; and for their works 
they had a Reſpect not much inferiour (if wy þ 
| (0 
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and Method of Studies. 


Z make the Compariſon) to that which we have for 
'& the holy Scriptures. Moreover they found in 
XY them Rules for the Government of themſelves; 
3 and Lively Repreſentations of Humane Life. 
X And they had this Advantage, that theſe Books,ſo 


'F full of Inſtrutions, | were perfealy well written : 
8 Inſomuch that they were a divertiſementto the Rea- 
2 der; and beſides the Subſtance of Yhings, they 
learnt from them to Speak well, and to expreſs 
their Thoughts nobly. In ſhort, all their verſes 
were made to be Sung, and their moſt Ancient 
3 Study was Muſick , that they might have ſome- 
$ thing wherewithal to divert, and imploy them- 
FF ſelves Innocently, at their leiſure times, by Sing- figh. 


8 ing, and playing upon Inſtruments, 


Rhetorick and Philoſophy came later , and 
began both of them much about the ſame time, 
3M 2s Men of parts did differently apply them- 
F ſelves; ſome ingapging in the management of 
*XF Afﬀairs ; and others, retiring from the World, 
3 to give themſelves wholly to the ſearch of 
Truth. That popular way, whereby the Greek 
$ Common-wealths were govern'd in their publick 
8 Afſmblics, where all matters were carr''d by the 
3 Votes of the People, obliged them, who deſign'd 
JF to render themſelves powerful, either by Ambi- 
tion, or Intereſt, ads to ſeek after the Art 
of perſwading the People to what they wou'd - 
To this end, belides publick Speeches, they ap- 
ply. themſelves to the pleading particular Cauſes 

fore the Judges, that they might gain Friends, 
and exerciſe themſelves in Speaking. Thus Elo- 
quence became a furer means of Advancement, 
than Valour, 'and Knowledge of War : becauſe, 
a great Captain, if he did not uſe his T'ongue well, 
| > FY 1% had 


Plat. Rep. 
L., M, Art- 
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had little power in their deliberations; whereas 
an Oratour, without being brave, cou'd either x 
form or break the neck of the greateſt enterprizes. /: 
So that the Rhetoricians were that ative ſorr of bp. 
Men, whom the Greeks called Politicians. The * 
Speculative Men, whom they termed Sept A 
and. afterwards Philoſophers , did at firſt ap-:; 4 
ply themes to the Knowledge of the Nature | 4 
things Celeſtial, and Terreſtrial ; that is to | 
ſay, they were Aſtronomers, and natural Philo- t 
Cic. Acad. fophers. But Socrates reſolving to leave off all b 
944.1.6.4- purſuit after that which is without us, and to ap- | 
ply himſelf wholly to that which might make 
a Man better in himſelf, was chiefly concern'd ” I 
for the improving his mind , that he might reaſon Y 
as exactly as poſſible, and govern his Life ac-\! 
cording to the beſt rules this Reaſoning ſhou'd dif- Þ 4 
cover to him. And thus he added to Philobophy, Gy 
two other parts, Logick, and Morality. In his 
time and in the times of his firſt Diſciples, Philo- * . 
ſophy, as well as Rhetorick, were the ſerious, I 
and _—_— imployments of Men grown up, | 3 
and form'd; and not the tranſient Studies of |» FT 
young aa The moſt noble, and moſt con- 
{iderable men thought themſelves Honour'd by 
thereby. Pythagoras was of the Royal Race. . Pla- 
zo was deſcended from King Codrus by his Father, | 
and from Solon by his Mother. Xenophon was one |! 
of the greateſt Captains of his Age. And from i ah 
this time Learning was in fo great Eſteem, and 
became fo much the mark of Men of qr, Ky 
that the name Ideor, which in Greek, only | "2 
a private Perſon, was taken for an Ignorant, and © 
ill Educated Man, as generally the common fort of * 
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| ſorts of Buſineſs. 
#7 to learn it, as well by reaſon of the great num- 
32 ber of Greeks, both Free-men, and Slaves, who 
2 were every where diſpers'd through Ira; as by 
'X the Neighbour-hood of the -Greckh Colonies to 


y the Roman Territories. 


1 Fi 7 7 *hod of Studies. 


Among the Kings of Aoypr, Syria, and Mace- 
donia,. ( the Succeſſors of Alexander ) there were 
many Grammarians, Poets, and - Philoſophers. 


XZ And indeed it is very reaſonable, that in every 
'$ Country, they ſhould apply themſelves unto the 
X Sciences, who have moſt candor and Civility, 
3 who being Born to gaod Eſtates, needing not to be 
2# Sollicitous for the neceſſities of Life, ani have moſt 
2 leifure, or, who being call'd to great employ- 
2 ments, have moſt opportunity of becoming uſe- 
*X ful to others, and moſt need to inlarge their 
7 Capacity, and Knowledge. 


ow” 1 


The Romans were inſtructed by the Greeks, 


7 and did imitate them as much as they cou'd, 
7 even to the learning their Language, which hi- 
* therto had not been practiſed in the World. 
#2; Neither the Hebrews, nor the Egyptians, nor the 
3 Greeks, did learn any ſtrange Language as an 
X help to their Studies. *Tis true, tha the Greek 
: was a living Language, and the I rading Toncue 
* of the Mediterranean Sea, and all the Ezft, which 


made it neceſlary for Travel, Trafhck, and all 
It was alſo ealie for the Romans 


The Romans then had 


IF 
TheS'udies 
of the Ro- 
mans. 


Syaton. de 
1luſtr. 


# this Study, over and beſides what the Greeks had 5 Gramm. ſub 


Afterwards they 
apply'd themſelves to the Latin, which then was 


purify*d, fxt, and cameto its perfection. 


But 


B 3 


FF and they firſt joined Grammar thereunto, which initio. 
& they learnt as the Greeks had done ; that is, with 
| reſpect to the Greek Tongue. 
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But when the Romans began to Study, the Stu- 

dies of the Greeks were very much changed. 8 
The Authority of the Poets was much ſunk, be- '"i 
cauſe the natural Philoſophers had taught the 
| World not to be deceived with Fables, and (with '$ 
| Lucret, all Men of Senſe ) had diſcredited their falſe Re- 4} 
ligion , which had no other foundation but un- 
certain Trggitions, and groſs impoſtures. The 
Greeks had begyn to write true Hiſtories, from 
the time of their Wars with the Perſians ; and 
they had acquired a great knowledge of Geogra- '*# 
phy from the Conqu oſt of Alexander. Belides, the 
Secratick, Philoſophers taught a morality much pu- 
rer than that of the Poets: Yet they did not ceaſe 
to be very much eſteemed, and tobe looked upon, 
if not as heavenly and God-like, yet, at leaſt, as '$ 
great men , and the chief Philoſophers. We find 
in them every where very uſeful ſentiments. , *# 
and fair images of Nature. They were always 
pleaſant to Read, to Repeat, and Sing; Ihe '# 
Ceremonies of Religion preſerved the uſe of 
them : "Their Antiquity, and the Cuſtom of 
Commending them, did not a little Contribute ' 
to the keeping up of their Credit. p 
Rhetorick it ſelf, and Philoſophy, which then 3 
Ci. deOrar, Were the moſt ſolid Studies, had degenerated un- | 7 
11.c.5, der the Empire of the Macedonians. The Greek 
- Cities, even thoſe which had continued free, had 
now no Aﬀeairs of great Conſequence to deliberate # 
upon, as before. "The Orators often imploy'd 
their Eloquence to flatter Princes, or elſe to make {4% 
themſelves admired. Beſides, having ſeen the great 
uſefulneſs of this Art, they thought it expedient "i 

to have it Taught ro the Youth; and tor this || 

purpoſe, they inſtituted a ſort of Maſters, _—_ 3 

” | ney 


Plato Rep, 
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2 they properly call'd Rhetoricians; who having not 
2 a Genius ſufficient for true Eloquence , practiſed 
7 chis Trade, only to get a Livelihood by ir. 
"F Theſe are they , who have form'd this Art, 
2X which is ſtill calfd Rhetorick; or at leaſt, - who 
FF have incumber'd it with that infinite number of | 
3 little precepts which we ſee in their Books. 
*Þ Theſeare they,who haye introduced Declamations 
27 upon SubjeQts invented at pleafire, and oft-times 
*X very unlikely, exerciſmg Youth to ſpeak without 
*Z Knowledge, only to ſhew their Wit. In ſhort, 
*Z theſe are they, who have introduc'd the falſe Elo- 
'F quence of the following Ages; and thoſe gene- 
7 ral Diſcourſes, fo full of words, and void of things. 


i This Evil was chiefly fpread in 4/ia, where the Cic. de opr, 


7 Greeks were leſs free, and further from.their Origi- gen.0rat. 


7 nal; and it was et Athens, where the true reliſh of 
2 Eloquence and the liberal Arts were the longeſt 

'X time preſerved. 
Philoſophy was become a pretence for Idleneſs, 
and a continual War of unprofitable diſputes. 
2 Ariſtotle was not ſatisfy'd with what was uſeful in 
-# Logick, but carry'd the Speculation on to the 
27 moſt minute exaCtneſs. He alſo apply'd himſelf 
2x very much to Metaphyſicks, and the moſt genera] 
} Reaſonings. So many made Diſcourſes upon Mo- 
2 rality, and ſo few govern'd their practice ac- 
27 cording to its Rules, that they render'd it Ridi- 
culous. For many made the profeſſion of Phi- 
lofophy , only to lacquey after their little Inte- 
reſts; as to make their Court to Princes, or get 
Money. And they who ſought after Wiſdom 
more ſeriouſly gave preat offence by the mul- 
titude of their SeCts ; is they treated one another 
as Fools, and Mad-men. The Romans ſeeing the 
B 4 Greeks 


ry 
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Greeks in this condition, for a long time deſpiſed 

Studies, as Childiſh Vanities, and Idle Amuſe- 
ments , not worthy of their pains, who altoge- 4 
ther apply'd themſelves unto Buſineſs: Each par- '; 
ticular Man endeavoured to increaſe his patrimo- 
ny, by Husbandry, Trafhick, and Frugality ; # 
and al] of %em together jointly concurr'd in mak- 
ing the State to flouriſh, by applying themſelves # 
to War, and Politicks. - *Y 
But though they wou'd have it believed , that 7 
this frugality, this military Diſcipline, this firm- '*; 
neſs in their Condyut , which made them ſo 
powerful , were owing to none but themſelves, 
and their own vertuqys Reſolutions; yet their |”? 
own Hiſtory makes it appear , that they bad |} 
borrow'd much from the Greeks, even at that time, '# 
before there were in Greece, either Oratours, or 
Philoſophers by profeſſion. 'The firſt Tarquin | - 
was a Corinthian by Birth , and he had inſtructed 
Servius Tullius. Pythagoras lived in the time of 
the latter ; and it is very probable that ſome of 3 
his Diſciples had Spe Spa with the Roprans, 7 
their ſevere and frugal way of living ſo much | 
reſembling this Izalick Philoſophy. However , =; 
it is certain that they brought the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables out of Greece; which Cicero va- 
lued more than all the Books of the Philoſophers. 
Applying themſelves with great diligence to theſe 4 
Laws, and their Domeſtick Afﬀaijrs, they form'd 3 
a Study which was particular to themſelves, and 
laſted as long as their Empire. This Stydy is Ci- 
vil Law, which we do not find that any Nation |} 
ad cultivated before. Not but that the Greeks 
dil;gently Studied the Laws, but they did it 2 
rather as Oratours,” than Lawyers. I am nat i 
Pn 0m ns 3 wy | 
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A { themſelves unto buſineſs, both publick and pri- 
&# vate. But I do not find that they had any, who 


; AF made it their profeſſion, to explain them unto 


T others, and to give Counſel; nor that they wrote 
© Commentaries upon their Laws. For as for the 
©, Formularies , it is certain that the Greek Ora- 
tours left the care of them, to an inferiour fort 
of Men, whom they called Pragmaticks, or 
"Practitioners. ?Tis true, there were in Greece 
3 Legiſlatours and Philoſophers who had ſtudied 
the Laws after a more noble and- extenſive 
-& manner , ſince it muſt needs argue a greater 
2 Genius to Compile a whole body of Laws, 
* than to apply them in particular to the leaſt 
> Aﬀairs: And they conteſs'd that this Know- 
BY ledge, ſo uſeful ro the World, came to them 
# from gype, and the Ea#t, as did all the reſt of their 
7 Learning, 

** To return to Rome: To the end of the Six- 
*# teenth Age, after its foundation, Children. were 
=; then Taught only to Read, and Write, and caſt 
4 Men Studied the Laws, and the For- 


# Account. 
27 mularies; either indifferently, for their own par- 


4 unto others, and gain: Credit, and Reputation. 
"3 They did not begin to enter upon the Curioſities 
-2 of the Greeks ordinarily, to Learn their Tongue, 
'# and to Read their Works, till after the Second 
** Panick War. Hitherto there were to be ſeen 
+ ſome Ordinances of the Senate againſt Rhetorici- 
YZ ans, and ' Philoſophers by profeſſion ; as Men, 
3 who introduced dangerous Novelties into the 
F Commonwealth. 


'F cicular uſe; or more Curiouſly, to give Counſel 


The 


9 


# Tpnorant that they very well knew the order and /chin. in 


4 diſpoſition of them ; that they dived alſo into the © eſeph. 
\ Reaſons of them; and, with good effeCt, apply'd 


Cic. pro 
Mut. 


Hairat.ep.L. 


Gellins, Xv. 
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The Romans, when they apply'd themſelves to 

the Studies of the Greeks, did it, accordir, g to their 
own Genius; that 1s, they ſought therein what 4 
was beſt, moſt ſolid, and moſt uſeful for the Con- 
folk of Life The old Con, Scipio, and Lelius, 
were not Men, who wou'd burden themſelves 3 
with Trifles. "They Studied the Hiſtorians, and '*% 
Oratours,to profit by their Excellent Examples,and 7 
ous Maxims of the ancient Greeks; and to Learn % 
ow to Speak as perſwaſively upon the Aﬀairs of #* 
Rome, as Pericles and Demoſthenes had done, upon *# 
thoſe of Arhbens ; at the fame time ſtudioully jÞ M.. 
avoiding to imitate the Greeks of their times, or lf 
to take up with the 'Trifles of the Granado ; 
and Rhetoricians. Nay, they were even afraid of 
Gic.de Ora. £1S. Cicero ſays of the greateſt Oratours of his 7 
:#.L.2.inj- time, they were fearful ir ſhou'd be perceived, © 
Do. that they had Studied the Books of the Greeks, || ws 
leaſt ir ſhou'd be thought, that they overmuch | 
valued them , and fo their Reputation of being 23 ; 


Fil! Learned, might make their Diſcourſes ro be ** 
L120 ſuſpected of too much artifice. 2 
AHWIH The Wiſe Romans came afterwards to Phi- A 
AUHHAI!! lofophy, and there fix'd upon the ow iples and | 
[11 FINRLNR Reaſons of Morality, and Politicks ; of which 7 

el they already had much Experience, Fa many 

1h Domeſtick Examples. Laſtly, k 
110108 to take what was beſt in the Poets. Hence pro- 
; | ail ceeded ſo many great Oratours in the laſt Age of 4 
WHINE! the Republick, a the Gracchs, to Cicero; and ' 
(1| VANAR they a, who may be called the Reman Philo» ” 3 

OR ſophers, as Atticus, Cato of Utica, and Brutus, F Pr 

vilid il 7;1. Dial. _ But the Eſtabliſhment of the Menarchy at | 

it | de corrupt, Rome, having rendred great Eloquence, and the + 

bh li! el; Morves to it uſele$ ; (lince the People did no !: 
ij jonger 


i”. 
A. 
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A longer give their Votes in Publick Afﬀairs, nor 
"Fbeſtow great Places) Poetry got the upper 
\ Fhand, and flouriſhed under the Reign of Au- 
MRouftus, *Tis true, it fell ſoon afterwards, ha- 
Ying nothing that was folid to ſuſtain ir, and being 
Flook'd upon only as a ſport, and diverlion of the 
*Emind. Thus, within the ſpace of about T'wo Hun- 
*dred Years,the Studies of the Romens, came to be in 
Whiame condition, wherein they had found thoſe 
of the Greeks. | Every place was full of little Gram- 
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:Zprating Philoſophers, Hiſtorians, and Poets, who 
* tired the World in reciting their Works. On- 
'#y the Civil Law was always preſerv'd, becauſe 
Ze was always neceſſary, and depended leſs upon 
-#the form of Government, or the particular man- 
, zmers of Men. There were alſo ſome true Philo» 
> *ſophers, though we ſhould reckon only the Empe- 
. 2 rour Marcus Aurelius, and ſeveral others, of whom, 
'Zmention is made in Pliny's Epiſtles. But theſe 
ZPhiloſophers went rather for Greeks, than Romans : 
2Z The greateſt part of em alſo wore the Greek, Ha- 
\Fbir, in what Country ſoever they dwelt, and of 
* what Nation ſoever they were. 

*%& In the mean time, a much more Sublime Phi- 
Floſophy began to be Eſtabliſhed; I mean, the 
{Chriſtian Religion , which ſoon made this purely 
3 Humane Philoſophy to vaniſh; and did yet more 
Zleverely Condemn all thoſe other Studies, which 
Zwere leſs ſerious. The Principal Study of 
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God, and all the Holy Scriptures, according 
©F tothe Tradition of the Paſtours, who had faith- 
© i fully preſerv'd the Do&trine of the Apoſtles. 
? 2 They calld all the reſt, Strange, and Foreign 
= = Studics ; 
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Studies; and rejeRted them, as inticing the Rea- 
der to the manners of the Heathens. In Truth, 
the greateſt part of their Books were either uſe- 
lefs, or dangerous. The Poets were the Devil's 
Prophets, who breathed nothing but Idolatry, 
and Debauchery; and made agreeable Repreſen- 
tations of all forts of Paſſions, and Villainies. 
Many Philoſophers defpiſed all Religion in gene- 
ral, and denied that there cou'd be any Mira- 
cles, or Prophecies. Others made great endea- 
vours to Eſtabliſh Idolatry, by Allegorizing na- 
tural things, and by the Secrets of Magick. 
Moreover their Morality was ſtuft with errours, 
and all turn'd upon this principle ef Pride, That 
it was in Man's power to make himſelf ow and 


vertuous. 'The Oratours were full of Artihce, 


Lyes, Reproaches, or Flatteries; and the moſt 
ſolid Subjets of rheir Diſcourſes, were matters of 


Buſineſs ; from which the Chriſtians ſtudiouſly 


deſired to Sequeſter themſelves. "They believed, 
that they ſhou'd have loſt the time given them 
to pain Eternity, if they had imploy'd it in the 
Reading Foreign Hiſtories, in Mathemarical ſpe- 
culations, and other Curiolities: And they always 
ſaw in them, great danger of Vanity, a thing 
inſeparable from the moſt innocent Studies. So 
what the greateſt part of Chriſtians apply'd them- 
ſelves to the Labour of the Hands, and to works 
of Charity towards their Brethren. Their 
Schools were the Churches , where the Biſhops 
daily explain'd the holy Scriptures. There were 
alſo Prielts, and Deacons, whoſe particular Bult- 
neſs it was to Inſtrudt the Catechumens, and ma- 
nage the Diſputes againſt the Heathens, And 
every Biſhop took particular Care to Inſtruct his 

; Clergy, 


and Method of Studies. 


Clergy, chiefly the Younger fort, who attended 
$ continually about his Perſon, to ſerve him as Rea- 
& ders, and Secretaries; to follow him, and carry 
about his Letters, and Orders. And thus they 
Learnt the DoCGtrine, and Diſcipline of the 
7F Church, rather by Domeſtick Inſtruction, and 
8 long uſe, than by formal, and ſet Leftures, Ne- 
= vetheleſs, it cannot be deny'd, but that there 
were many Chriſtians, who were very Learned 
in the Heathen Books, and the prophane Scien- 
ces. But if we do well examine the matter, we 
ſhall find, that the greater number of thoſe per- 
ſons had Studied them before they became Chriſti- 
ans. And being well versd therein , they knew 
how to employ them to the purpoſes of Religion. 
All the good they found in them, they vended 
again as their own, becauſe all 'Truth comes from 
God. They made uſe of the folid Maxims of 
Morality , which they found diſpers'd in the Po- 
ets, and the Philoſophers ; and alſo of the remar- 
kable Examples of Hiſtory, to prepare the way 
to. Chriſtian Morality. On the contrary, they 
took advantage from the Abſurdity of the Fables, 
and Impiety of Heathen Theology, ro Encounter 
Paganiſm with its own Weapons; and thus em- 
ployed their Knowledge of Hiſtory in Diſputes 
againſt the Heathens. It was with this Inten- 
tion, that Africanus Compoſed that famous Chro- 
nology from which Euſebius has taken his. It 
was with this delign, that the ſame Euſebius wrote 
his Evangelical Preparation ; and St. Clement of 
Alexandria, his Advice to the Gentiles, and his 
Stromata. 

Afterwards the Arians, and other Hereticks, 
(who made uſe of Philoſophy , to deſtroy the 

| _ Faith) 


I3 
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Faith ) did alfo oblige the Holy Fathers to 


imploy Humane Learning to oyerthrow their 3 { 
Sophiſms. Thus they made uſe of Prophane Books | 


with great Diſcretion ; yet with an” holy Liber- 


ty. And therefore, when Fulian the ApoFare for- 
bad Chriſtians to Teach and Study the Books # 
of the Greeks. that is, the Heathens, they lookt | 
upon this as a new fort of Perſecution, Whence 
it is plain, that at that time they profefs'd to 
Teach Humane Learning ; which yet was not 
permitted in the firſt Ages; it we may believe 
Tertullian, But the Reaſons which he alledges 
are ceas d {mce the Converſion of the Emperours, | 
and the full liberty of Chriſtianity. This happy | 
Change . made the Philoſophers to be Neglected. | 
St. Auguſtine Witneſleth, that in his time they | 
cou'd no more be heard to Diſcourſe in the Gyn» 
naſia, which were their -proper Schools; though, 


in thoſe of the Rhetoricians, ſome of their Opi- | 


nions were ſtill recited, but not taught ; neither |} 
their Books explain'd, of which even the Copies | 
were very rarely to be met with: That no perſon | 
dared to diſpute againſt the "Truth, under the 
Name of Szoick, or Epicurean ; but that to be heard, 


he was forc'd to Mask himſelf under the Name,of 


Chriſtian, and to be enter'd into ſome Sect of the il 
Hereticks. St. Auguftine did not Write this be- i 
cauſe he was not well vers'd in the Writings of 
the Philoſophers; for in his Youth he had ac % 

quainted himſelf with them all : Inſomuch, that #3 


it may be ſaid of him, that he was a perfect Phi- | 
lofopher ; ſince there never was any Marrof a more | | 


penetrating Spirit, profound Meditation, and a 
more conſiſtent Reaſon. The greateſt part alſo 
of the Greek, Fathers, were famous Philoſophers, 

. — But 
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But *tis very Remarkable, that amongſt all the 
Philoſophers, Renowned in Antiquity, Ariſtorle 
was he of whom they made leaſt uſe. "They : 
found that he did not ſpeak worthily of the Di- 
vine Providence, nor of the Nature of the Soul ; 
that his Logick was too ſubtle, and his Morali- 
ty too Low and humane ; for this is the Judg- 


ment, which St. Gregory Nazianzen, gives of him. Greg, Orat, 
And although Plato alſo has his faults, yet the 33» 


Fathers thought they cou'd make better uſe of 
him ; becauſe in his Writings they found more 
footſteps of Truth, and more effectual means of 
perſwaſion- In ſhort, 'tis evident, that if they 
undervalued Ariſtotle, it was not becauſe they 
cou'd not underſtand him , which certainly they 


oF did, better than they who have ſince advanc'd 


W him fo high. 
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Prophane Philoſophy was decry'd, becauſe true 


Philoſophers, that is good Chriſtians, (and eſpecial 


ly the Monks) were every where to be ſeen. That 
Contempt of Honours, the Opinion of Men, ' 
Riches, and. pleaſures; That Patience in Pover- 


| ty, and hardſhips, which Socrates, and Zeno had 
ſo much ſought after, and of which they had 


diſcours'd ſo much , the Solitaries of theſe days 
practiſed, after a much more excellent manner, 
uting, and without 'arguing. "They 
livd in perfect Tranquility, vanquiſhers. of their 
Paſhons, and continually united unto God. They 


were troubleſome to no Man ; and without writ- 


# ing, without ſpeaking, without ſhewing them- 


ſelves, except very rarely, they inſtructed the 


| whole World by their Example, and delighted 
| it with the fragrancy of their..yertues, "There is 
Y therefore no reaſon to wonder, why they were 
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had in ſuch great veneration;. or to judge of theſe | 
Ancient Monks, by thoſe that appeared before | 
the late Reformations, whoſe looſeneſs had cauſed 
this name, ſo much honour'd by the Ancients, to 

| be deſpiſed. : | ” 

It muſt be remembred, that theſe were the 
true Diſciples of St. Anthony, St. Baſil, St. Martin, | 
and other Saints, whoſe Rules they practiſed, | 
and whoſe vertues they imitated. For the Mo- 
naſteries were then the true Schools, where was 
Taught not only Humane Learning and the 
Curious Sciences, but the Chriſtian Morality 
and perfection ; which was taught not ſo much 
by Reading, as by Prayer and rea] praftice ; 
by the living Examples of the Brethren and the 
Corrections of Superiours. , 

'This perfeftion of Monaſteries drew to them 
the moſt wiſe and intelligent Men; and *rwas 
often here only that ſuch perſons could be found, 
as were fit for the Service and Government of | 
the Churches: And they who were thus drawn | 
out of the Monaſteries, did uſually continue the $ 
exerciſes of the Monaſtick Life, in the ſtate of * 
the Prieſthood, and taught them to their Diſci- 
ples ; from whence came the near Relation be- 

Teadl*: | twixe the Monaſtick Life and 'the Clerical ; | 
1..30, 34, Which was fo ordinary after the Fifth Age. Ma- | 
35, &c. ny Biſhops lived in common with their Prieſts; * 
which made it more eafie for them to inſtruct © 

them in Eccleſiaſtical knowledge ; and as for * 

. the younger Clerks, they who were not near [7 

the perſon of the Biſhops lived with ſome holy ; 
Prieft, who, particularly took Care of their Edu- ! 
cation, There were ſtill ſome prophane Schools, 5 

where was taught Grammar © far as 'twas ne- 'F 
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Mceſlary to write and ſpeak correaly, Rhetorick, 
WWwhich daily became more affefted and childiſh ; 
iſtory, which they began altogether to re- 
duce into Abridgments ; Civil Law, which always 
entinued, becauſe it depended no more upon 
Religion than the other; and the Mathematicks, 
which are the Foundations of many Arts neceſ- 
ary unto Life. 
Learning fuffer'd very much by the Ruine of 
he Weſtern Empire, and the Eſtabliſhment of 
e Nerthern People; fo that there was ſcarce any 
hing of it left but amongſt the Clergy and the 
onks. In Truth, exceptinz the Clergy there 
were ſcarce any remainders of the Romans, except 
Peaſants and Artificers, who were generally Slaves. 
= The Franks and other Barbarians, did not 
| Study at all, and if they made any uſe of Letters Mears des' 
| {for the uſual correſpondencies of Life, it was Chriſtiens 
only of Latin : for they knew not ſo much as ". 46. 
how to Write in their own Language. Profane 
| WStudics, as Philology and Hiſtory were moſt of 
\ Þll neglected : It did not become Clergy-men 
Fo bulic themſelves with them. Ir is well known 
ow ſharply St. Gregory Reproved Didier Bi- 
A | op of Vienna, becauſe he Taught Grammar. 
- WBclides having fewer Books, and leſs Convent 
. Fnce of Studying, than in the foregoing Apes, 
- EBhey betook themſelves to that which was more 
; pcceſlary, that is to what immeadiately concern'd 
* eligion. 


Harlemaign who was truly great in all his _, Y. 
Actions, did all that was in his power to- 7 yo yt Fe 

wards the Re-eſtabliſhment of Learning. He pranks, 

. FÞrcew together from all quarters the moſt know- 

'1F © ing 
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ing Men, by Honour and Rewards. He him- | 


ſelf Studied roo. He fſetled Schools in the Chief i 
Cities of ' his Empire, and even in his own Pa- Þ 
lace ; which was like a walking City. It appears 
by many Articles of the Capitularies what was $ 
Taught therein. For it is recommended to the | 
\ Biſhops, (who by the Duty of their place are Þ 
concern'd to provide for the Inſtruction of Youth,) | 
that they ſhou'd take Care that Children were 
— Taught Grammar, Singing, Cafting Account, 
or Arithmetick. (It may be ſeen in Bede's Works 
who Lived Sixty Years before) wherein their | 
Studies and all 'the liberal Arts did conſiſt. ; 
Grammar was then neceſlary, becauſe Latin | 
was altogether Corrupted, and the Roman Lan- 
guage Ruſtick ; as the Vulgar Language whence 
the French is Derived was termed. This Lan- 
guape, I ſay, was nothing but an uncertain and 
monſtrous Jargon, which Men were aſhamed to | 
write or uſe in any ſerious Buſineſs. As for the | 
German Language which was that of the Prince 
and of all the: Franks, it began to be Written 
and to be uſed in ſome Tranſlations of the holy 
Scriptures; and Charlemaign himſelf made a Gram: | 
mar for it: The Singing which was taught, was þ 
that of the Eccleſiaſtical Othce, reformed at this j 
time according ta the Roman Cuftom ; and 
thereunto were joined forne Rules of Moufick. | 
Calculation or Computation ſerved for the find- 
ing out on what day Eafter was to be kept, and # 
for the Regulating the Year; It comprehended i 
allo the moſt neceſſary Rules of Arithmetick, | 
by all which it appears, that theſe Studies were | 
only for thoſe who delign'd for the Clergy : | 
Thus all Lay perſons were either the Noblemen 
© y ff Who P 
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 F whoconcern'd themſelves in nothing but War, or 
' 3F the Commonalty buſted in Husbandry and Trades. 
1} Charlemaign was careful to diſperſe all over his 
© Territories that Code of the Canons which he 
; received from Pope Adrian, the Roman Law, and 
 3Þ other Laws of all the People under his Obedience, 
: 3 whereof he made new Editions. He had a great 
| i many ancient Hiſtories; and he was {ſo curious, 
WF as to cauſe the Verſes which preferved the Me- 
, WY tnory of the brave Actions of the Germans to be 
WE Written , and put together. Thus , together 
r WY with the Holy Scriptures, and Fathers of the 
Church, then very well known, he furniſhed his 
| Subjefts with all things neceflary for their in- 
ſtrution. And if Men had gone on to have 
Studied- according to this Platform, and Lay- 
| men had been more ingaged in the purſuits of 
Learning, the French might eaſily have attain' 
and perfeted that Knowledge which is moſt 
uſeful for Religion, for Policy, and for the par- 
ticular Conduct of Life ; which things ought, in 
my Opinion, to be the end of Studies. 
| + But curioſity Which has always been injurious 
to Learning, inſinuated it ſelf into Study from 
s FF this time : Many Studied 4/trowomy, many be- 
' BY lieved Aſtrological Prediftions. There were ſome, 
di who, in order to Write good Latin, did ſcrupu- 
8 loufly Criticize upon the Words and Phraſes of 
- WY ancient Authors. The greateſt miſchief was , 
d 


—_ ow CY») C(Þ & tHe > CD <3} 


« 


JF that the Monks enter'd upon -theſe Curioſities, 
3 and began to value themſelves upon their Know- 
© 8 ledge, to the prejudice of their Hand-labour , 
< & and filence, which hitherto had been fo advan 
: FF tageous to them. The Court of Lewis the Debon- 
n i #4ir was full of them, and no buſineſs paſs'd in 
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his Court, wherein they had not a ſhare. After- 
wards the State falling into the greateſt Confu- 
fion by the ſudden fall of the Houſe of Charle- |: 
maizn ; Studies alſo fell with it, all at once. In % 
the time of Charles the Bald, Publick Acts are * 
to be ſeen even of the Capitalaries, Written in | 
a fort of Latin, altogether Barbarous, without | 
Rule, and without Conſtruction ; and Books were } 
ſo ſcarce, that Lupus Abbot of Ferrier, ſent as far 
as Rome to receive from the Pope, the Works of | 
Cicero to Copy over, which at preſent are fo ve- } 
Ty common ; inſomuch, that when the little par- | 
ticular Wars and Ravages of the Normans, Fad | 
taken away the Liberty of Travel, and broken | 
off Commerce, Studies became very difficult ; 
I mean, to the Monks themſelves, and the Clergy ; 
as for others, they never Dream'd of them, beſides, 
they had more preſſing buſineſs to diſpatch : They 
were often forc*d to remove in diſorder, and car- | 
ry the Reliques with them, to ſave them from | 
the Fury of the Barbarians, abandoning their | 
Houſes and Churches to them, or elfe the Monks 8 
and Clergy were neceſſitated to take up Arms in | 
defence of their Lives, and to hinder the Pro- ® 
phanation of the Holy Places. In fuch great # 
Extremities, it was as calie for them to loſe their 
Books, as 'twas difficult to Study them, and | 
Write new Copies of them. Nevertheleſs, ghere | 
were ſome preſerved, there being always ſome iſ 
Biſhop or Monk remarkable for his Learning, 
But wanting Books and Maſters, they Studied i 
without choice, and without any other direC&tion, 
than the example of their Predeceſlors. "Thus it 
is Recorded of St. Abbo, the Abbot of the Bene- | 
diftins upon the Loire, in the time of Hugh Caper, | 


Py 
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. that he had Studied Logich, Arithmerick, and Aſtro- 
{ zomy; and that afterwards he betook himſelf to 


the Study of the Holy Scripture, and the Canons, 


| and to ©ollect paſſages out of the Fathers. 


From this time, as the Royal Authority be- 
came Re-eſtabliſhed , and Hoſtilities began to 
ceaſe, Studies alſo revived ; ſo that, in the time of 
Philip 1. about the Year 1060. Men famous for 
their Learning, were to be ſeen 1n ſeveral Churches 


| of France. There were likewiſe ſome Schools in 
| the Cathedrals, as there were in the Monaſterzes ; 


where there were Schools within for the Monks, 
and without for the Seculars. They Studied as 
before, Divinity, the Fathers of the Church, the 
Canons, Logich, the Mathematicks. Thus they con- 


W tinued during the following Age, always advan- 


cing and perfecting themſelves, as we ſee by the 


| Writings of Ivo of Chartres , the Maſter of the 


Sentences, Grat#an, St. Bernard, and other Authors 
of the ſame time, whoſe Stile and Method is ſo 
different from later Schoolmen. 

In the mean time, the firſt of theſe School- 
men followed them ſo near, that the Change 
muſt needs have happened in the time of theſe 
great Men ; that is to ſay, about the end of the 


| Twelfth Age : And I can tind out no other Cauſes 


of it, but the Knowledge of the Arabians, and 
the imitation of their Studies. - The Jews were 
they, who imitated them firſt : They Trantflated 
their Books mto Hebrew, and there being then 


* Fews 1n France, and all over Chriſtendom, the 


Books which they had Tranſlated into Hebrew, 


| were render'd in Latin. Some of them might 


be received even from the Arabians themſelves, 
with whom the Communication was ealie, by 
C2 the 


V I. 
The Studies 
of the Ara- 
bans. 
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the Neighbourhood of - Spain, ( of which, tliey | 
as yet held more than half ) and by the Travels # 
of thoſe, who went upon the Crojſado. & 


He Vulgar Opinion, that all Mehometans, with- | 
out diſtintion, did always profeſs Ignorance, | 
is 4 great miſtake, "They had an incredible num- | 
ber of Men, Famous for their Learning, parti- | 
cularly many of the Arabians and Perſians ; and 
they have written enough to fill large Libraries. | 
Four Hundred Years before the Twelfth Age (of | 
which I ſpeak) they had diligently given them- | 
ſelves to Study,and Learning was never at ſo great | 
an height with them, as when it was at the loweſt | 
with us ; that is, in the tenth and eleventh Apes. | 
Theſe Arabians, I mean, all thoſe who call them- ? 
ſelves Myſubnen, of what Nation, or Country foc- | 
ver, had two kinds of Study, the one ptoper to | 
themſelves, the other taken from the Greths, who 
were Subje&t to the Emperours of Conſtantinople. | 
Their particular Studies, were in the firſt |] 


place, their Religion, that is, the Alcoran; the 3 


Traditions which they attributed to Mabomer, | 
and his firſt Diſciples ; the Lives of their pretend- | 


ed Saints, and the Stories which they relate of JF 


them ; the Caſes of Conſcience upon the pra- E 
Etical part of their Religion , as Prayer, Puri- | 


hcations, Faſting, Pilgrimage ; and their Schola- i 


ſtical "Theology, which contains ſo many Que- 
ſtions about the attributes of God upon predeiti- 
nation, the Judgment, the Succeſſion of Prophelte, | 


whence proceed ſo many Sefts amongſt them, 


Who treat one another as Hererichs. 


.-- Others Studied the Alcoran and its Conimen- | 


raries rather as Lajzyers than Divines, to find there- 
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XZ in Rules for the management of Afﬀairs, and the 
$ FF Deciſion of differences: For this Book 1s their 

2X only Law, even in Temporals. Others apply'd 
8 themſelves unto f:ftory, which had been very 
Wo carefully Written from the beginning of their 
Religion, and their Empire, and has been con- 
tinued down ever ſince. - But they were very ig- 
norant of ancient Hiſtories, deſpiling all Man- 
kind who lived before Mahomer, _ calling all 
that time the time of Ignorance, becauſe their 
Religion was not known, They contented 
themſelves with the Arabian Antiquities, contain- 
ed in the Works of their ancient Poers, which 
to them ſerved inſtead of the Hiftory for thofe 
times ; wherein ( it can't be denied) they have 
followed the fame Principle which the Old 
Greeks did, of improving their own Traditions, 
how Fabulous foever. But it muſt be acknow- 
| ledged alfothat rheir Poetry never had any Beauty, 
but what was very Superficial, as flaſhy "Thoughts, 
and bold Expreffions. 'Fhey never apply'd them- 
ſelves to that ſort of Poetry which conſiſts in 


I imitation, and is moſt proper to move the Paſ: 


lions; and that, perhaps, which made them avoid 


: | it , was the deſpicable Opinion they had of 


thoſe Arts, which any wife related thereunto ; 
as Painting and Sculpeure, which their hatred of 


; | Idolatry made them abhor. Moreover, their 
| Poets were uſeful for the Study of the Arabick 


3 Tongue, which then was the Language of the 
3 Maſters, and moſt of the People - all this 
3 great Empire; and till at this Day, is the 
common Language of the oreateſt part , and 
.every where the Language of the Religra. 
They Studied it chiefly in the Alcoran, and 
C 4 - 
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to learn it by Converſation with the Living : | 
The moſt Curious went from all Parts to the [ | 
Province of Hrac, and particularly to the City # 
Baſſora, which was to them what Arbens was | 
to the ancient Greeks : And there being then | 
powerful Princes in Perſia , many things were | 
Written in their Language, which have been i 
much improved ſince. "Theſe are the Studies | 
proper to the Muſulmen, and were as ancient as | 
their Religion. . 
Thoſe which they had received from the $ 
Greeks, were later by Lhe Hundred Years ; for | 
it was about the Year 820. when the Calif % 
Almamon deſired of the Emperour of Conſtanti- 
zople the beſt Greek Books, and cauſed them to 
be Tranſlated into Arabick. Nevertheleſs, it 
doth not appear that they ever Studied the i 
Greek, Tongue; it was ſufficient to make them £7 
deſpiſe it, becauſe it was the Language of their | 
Enemies : Beſides, there were fo many Chriſtians } 
in Syria and Egype, who underſtood both Arabick © 
and Greek, that they could not want Interpre- '# 
ters ; and theſe Chriſtians Tranſlated the Greek 
Books into Syriack and Arabick for themſelves, $ 
and for the Muſulmen. z 
Amongſt the Greek Books, there were a great 
rnany which were of no uſe to the Arabians ; 
_ could not ſee the Beauty of the Poets in a 
range La c, and with a genius fo quite 
different ray Add this Hog that thei b: 
Religion would not permit them to Read them ; 
they had ſuch ' an horrour of Idolatry , that 
they did not think it lawful to pronounce ſo 
much as the names of the falſe Deities : And a- i 
ng ſo'many Millions of Volumes which they | 
have y 
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D $ have Written, you ſhall ſcarce find one which 


mentions them. They were very far from Stu- 
dying all thoſe Fables, about which our modern 
Poets have been fo Curious, and the ſame Super- 
ſtition might reſtrain them from reading Hiſtories ; 
beſides, that they deſpiſed, as I have already faid, 
all that was older than Mahomere. As for Ele 
i grence and Policy which were brought forth, and 
; 88 nouriſh'd in the moſt free Commonwealths ; the 
3 Form of the Myſulmen's Government pave them 
: 3 no occaſion to make uſe of them. They lived 
TJ under an Empire abſolutely deſpotick , where 
they were not to open their Mouths bur 
to Flatter their Prince , and Extol every 
2 Thought of his, and where they were not con- 
XX cern'd, for that which might conduce to the 
= advantage of the State, or to the Art of per- 
ſwading , but how to obey the Will of their 
Mafter. | ELD 
So that there were no Books of the Ancients 
28 which were uſeful to them, but thoſe of Mathe- 
3 maticks, of Phyſicians and Philoſophers. But fee- 
'F ing they neither ſought after Policy nor Eloquence , 
3 Plato was not for them ; beſides, to underſtand 
3 him, the Knowledge of the Peers, the Religion 
t i and Hiſtory of the Greeks was neceſſary. Ari- 
8 Notle with his Logick and Metaphyſicks was more 
I 0m.ge for them, and accordingly they Study'd 
2F him with incredible earneltnels and diligence. 
23 They alſo apply'd themſelves to his Phyſicks, 
: & chiefly to Eight Books, which contain nothing 
it Þ but Generals: For natural Philoſophy, in parti- 
o & cular, which requires Obſervations and Experi- 
1- 3} ments, was not ſo ſuitable to chem. They did 
y & 20t omit ty Study Medicks very cloſely ; but 
eo they 
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they founded it chiefly upon the general notions | ; 


of the four Qualities, and. the four Humours, and | 
upon the \T radition of Medicines 5 which they 
had not at all examin'd, and which they ne þ 
with an infinite number of Superſtitions. As | 
to. other parts of it, they did not in the leaſt 
improve Anatomy which they had received | 
from the Greeks very imperfect : 'Tis true, that 
we owe Chymiſtry to them , which they have 

*d very far, if not invented, but they have | 
mike therewith all thoſe corruptions which | 
we can yet hardly ſeparate therefrom ; vain Pro- | 
miſes, extravagant Reaſonings, ſuperſtitious Ope- 
rations, and all thoſe fond things which have pro- 
duced nothing but Montebanks and Impoſtors. 
From Clymiſtry they paſſed eaſily ro Magick, and | 


and all forts of Divinations with which Men ea: |} 


fily take up, when they are ignorant of natural | 
Philoſophy , Hiſtory , and true Religion , as | 


we have ſeen by the example of the ancient | 


Greeks. That which wonderfully affiſted them in } 
theſe Illuſions, was 4ſtrology, which was the chief | 
aim of their Mathematical Studies. In truth, | 


this pretended Science has been ſo much cult; x 


vated under the Empire of the Myſulmen, that 


Princes took delight therein ; and upon this Foun- | 


dation, ordered their greateſt Enterprizes. The | 
Calif Almamon did himſeif Calculate Aſtronomical # 
Tables, which were very famous ; and it muſt be # 
confeſs'd that they were very ſerviceable for his 


Obſervations, and other uſeful parts of Marhe- b E 


matichs, as Geometry and Arithmetick, We owe} 


to them Algebra, and the way of Cyphering bi b 
Mrltiplying by Ten, which has render'd the Arie/- | 


metical Operations ſo ealte, As for Aſtronemy, they 


had 
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2X had: the fame- advantages , which excited the 
28 ancient Epygtians and Chaldeans to apply them- 
3 {elves thereto, ſeeing they Inhabited the -fame 
2 Country : And moreover, they had all the ob- 
rvations of the Anciefits, and all thoſe which 


the Greeks had added unto them. 
The Arabians, who made it their buſineſs to 


tudy their Religion, were not only no Philo- 


ſophers, but their declared Enemies, and decry'd 
nem as an impious fort of Men, and Exemies 


o their Religion. Indeed it was no dithcult | 


atter for any, who could but reaſon in any 
Jepree, to deſtroy the foundation of a nm, ny 
/hich was built, neither upon Rexſon nor any Evi- 


Wdence of a Divine Miſſion. The Philoſophers fads 
Wore being excluded frontthe Functions of Religion, 


and other profitable _ loyments, fought the more 
after Reputarion ; ahd they endeavour'd to get 


it, either from the Nats of the Maſters, un- 
Aer whom they had Studied, or from their great 
ET ravels, or from the ſingularity of their Opini- 
Sons. A Learned Man in Spain, was always much 
Znore Learned in Perſia, or Coraſan; and there 
Fas a wondrous Ertulation betwixr 'therh, each 
pf them Zeilouſly affefting to diſtinguiſh him- 
Wclf by ſome new Logical of Metaphyſical ſubtilty. 


And this fame Humour run through all their 


$Dtudies, and all their Works. They apply'd 
; hemſelves only to that which ſeemed moſt won- 
. 1 moſt rare, and moſt difficult ; for this 


nd, difreguarding Pleaſure , Convenience, «ng 


A even profit its ſelf. 


'The Franks, and other Iatin Chriſtians, re- 


4 eived from the Arabians, only what the Arabi- 
Wins 5 had taken from the Greeks, that is, the Philo- 


fopby 


FF 
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fophy of Ariſtotle, Medicks and Mathematichs, dil- : 
regarding their Language, their Poerry, their Hi- ij 
torres, and their Religion, as the Arabians had neg- N 
 leted thoſe of the Greeks. But what is moſt ſur- * 
priling, is, That our Learned Men did little þ 
lefs than the Arabians, neglect the Greek Tongue, j 

: Religion. For it was | 

not before the beginning of the Fourteenth Age, } 
that it was, that the Languages might very much | 
ocntribute to this end, chiefly in order to the Con- 3 
verſion of Infidels and Schiſmaticks. It wes with 


ſo uſeful for the Study o 


this deſign, that the Council of Viema held in the 7 
Year 1315. ordered that Profeſſours,for the Greek, Þ 
Arabickh, and Hebrew ſhould be Eſtabliſhed, which Þ 
yet was not put into Execution till a long time af- ! 
rerwards. Men did not begin to Study Greek be- 3 
fore the end of the Fifteenth Age ; Hebrew in the * 
beginning of the Sixteenth ; and 4rabick in our i* 
Age. Hitherto there were but ſome few curious |} 
Perſons, who apply'd themſelves thereto, and they # 
{eldom beſtow'd their pains upon Books of Hiſtory ? 


which would have been moſt uſeful. 


VIL return to the T'welfth Ape. They who j 
The _ Studied then, were not atall concerned to be | 
of t curious in La , not ſo much ag in Lain, | 
 Schoolmen, hich they uſed E their Studies, and in all | 


or thoſe 


which were Aﬀairs of Moment ? But I cannot accuſe them | 
Schelaftick. for this, but the unhappineſs of the Times. "The | 
' Incurſions of the Normans , and the particular 
Wars which yer continued, had made Books ſo # 
ſcarce, and Studies ſo difficult, that they were # 

forc'd firſt to Labour in that which was of | 


moſt importance. There was, as yet, no Print- } 


FD 
be 


ing, and there were ſcarce any but Monks wha | 


could : 


: and Method of Studies. 
could Write; and they were fully imploy'd in 
8 Writing Bibles, P/alters, and fuch-like Books for 


” iSthe uſe of Churches. They Write alſo ſome 


3 Works of the Fathers, as they fell into their 
2 Hands, ſome Colle&tions of Canons, and ſome 
Formularies of Acts, which were moſt ordinary 
Min tranſacting buſineſs: For 'twas to them Ap- 
MY plication was made to cauſe them ro be Writ- 
J cen, and 'twas from amongſt them or the Clergy 

F that Vrinces had their Notaries and their Chan- 

ce]lours; they had ſcarce any time to Tranſcribe 

2J the Prophane Hiſtories, and the Poets. *T'is 
IJ true, that the Knowledge of Languages and Hi- 


: Fftories , is neceſſary to underſtand the Fathers 


: well, and even Scripture it ſelf; but either they 


1 did not apprehend it to be fo, or elſe the extra- 


2 ordinary difficulty of attaining this Knowledge 

F through the want of Difionaries, Gloſſaries, Com- 

38 mentaries ; and the ſcarceneſs of the Text it ſelf, 
' i made them loſe all hopes of it. 
3 Hence it was, that they who would ſuperadd 
any thing to the meer reading of the Scripture, 
2 and the Fathers, did it only by Reaſoning and 
Logick ; as St. Fohn the Sopbiſ?, the firſt Author 
of the Nominals, who lived in the time of 
Hen. I. and his followers, Arnold of Laon, Roſcelin 
of Compeign , Maſter Abalard. This way of 
Philoſophizing upon Words and "Thoughts, with- 


* WM out examining things in themſelves, was moſt 


4 certainly a good expedient to eaſe themſelyes of 
2S the Knowledge of Matter of Fa&t , which is 
" FF not to be attained but by reading ; and it was 
$ an calie way to confound the ignorant Lay- 
men, by a ſingular way of ſpeaking, and by vain 
ſubtikties. But theſe ſubtilties were dangerous, 
| as 


not 
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as jt appeared by Bertengarius, Abalard, and Gilbert 
of Poirce. This is the Reaſon why the wiſeſt 7 
Perſons, as St. Anſelm, Peter of Blois, and St. 3 
Bernard, firmly reſolved to follow the Example of 
the Fathers, rejecting theſe new Curiolities : | 

And the Maſter of the Sentences, giving hin 5 
ſelf more liberty, made fome falſe ſteps. | 
In the mean time the Books of Ariſtotle came | 
to be known, as I have faid, and whether for j 
the Diſputes againſt the Fews and Arabians, or for | 
ſome other Reaſon, I know not; the Divines Þ 
thought they had need of them, and therefore | 
did accommodate them to our Religion ; whoſe 
Do&arines and Morality they Explain'd accord-# 
ing to the Principles of this Philoſopher. This? 
was done by Albertus Magnus, Alexander Hales, * 
St. Thomas, and many others after them : And? 
their Method of Divinity may be reckoned the} 
third, for there are two more ancient. The} 
Firſt was that of the Fathers of the Church, 
who Studied the Holy Scripture immediately, chiefly | 
drawing from thence the Knowledge which} 
was neceſſary for the inſtruction of the Faithful, 
and the refutation of the Hereticks ; this Theology] 
continued till towards the Eighth Age. The} 
Second was that of Bede, of Raban, and others 
of the ſame time, who not being able to add} 
any thing to the Inſtructions of the Father, } 
contented themſelves with Copying them, ma-| 
king ColleFions and Extrafts out of them, and taking} 
Glofſes and Commentaries upon the Scrzpture our of ® 
them alſo. The Third was that of the Schoo!-® 
men, Who handled the Do&rin of the Scripture, | 
and the Fathers, by the Form and Inſtruments of 
Logick and Metaphy licks , drawn from the Wie 
of WY. 
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1 | *7ngs of Ariſtotle : And thus Cardinal Perron de- 
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t. 8 Artthe ſame time the Studies of Civil Law and Me- 
of MF dicks were revived, but it was impoſhble then to Stu- 


 : MW dy Civil Lain well fince they wanted Laws. * The 


N- 8 Roman Laws, and thoſe Barbarous Laws which had 

2J been obſerved under the two firſt Races of our 
ne WM Kings, were aboliſhed by contrary Cuſtoms, or 
or Wby Forgetfulneſs and Ignorance. They were 
or Wnot in a Condition to make new Laws, be- 
es cauſe as yet, they had not Re-eſtabliſh'd the 
re MFoutdations of Civil Society ; the liberty of 
ole FF 1 ravel, the ſecurity of Trade and Induſtry, the 
rd- 8 Union of the Citizens, the Common People were 


Feither Slaves, or look'd upon as ſuch : The Nobles 


es, Mlived diſpers'd, and Cantonized every one in his 
nd Caſtle, with his Arms always in his Hand. "There 


BY were no other Laws in France, but unwritten 


'he MCuſtoms, very uncertain, and very different, by 
ch,Wreaſon of the prodigious number of Lords, in 
fly whoſe power it was to give Law. It 1s true, 
ich What in Traly, the Books of the Fuſtinian Law 


ul, Wwere recovered, and it began publickly to be 
log 1 aught at Monepelier and Tholouſe. But theſe Laws 
"he FFwere not Laws for us, becauſe the Gauls had been 
ers Wreed from the Roman-Toke, before Fuſtinian was 


the World. Furthermore , they were not 
Fable to underſtand them, by reaſon of Ignorance 


ot Languages and Hiſtory ; there not being any 
ing 1 radition of them preſerved among(t us by the 
r of Wpratice of our Courts, for Six Hundred Years 


00;- FFatter they were Written. They did not how- 
ure, ever omit to Study, and apply them as they 
of could to. their preſent occaſions ;, and they gain'd 
- Fs great deal of Authority by the great. Name of 


Roman 
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Roman Law, and by the extream neceſſity there 
was of ſome Rules in judicial proceedings. : 
The Eccleſiaſtical Law was not in fuch an ull } 
condition. The practice of the Canons was pre- | 
ferved, though Diſcipline began to be remils. | 
There were many Collections of ancient Canons ; | 
amongſt others, that of Gratian, who lived in the 
middle of the Twelfth Age. "Tis true , they 
were not very - Correct, and they were intermixt | 
with many paſlages of the Fathers, which ought | 
not to have- the force of Laws, together with || 
the Decretals Fathered upon the firſt Popes, which | 
at laſt havebeen own'd to be Suppoſititious, "This | 
Example makes it appear, of how great impor- | 
tance 1t is, for the preſerving Tradition in its Puri- | 
ty, that there be always in the Church, Perſons | 
who are skill'd in Languages and Hiſtory, and | 
who are well vers'd in critical Learning. 
Medicks was {till wagſe treated than Civil Law: | 
Hitherto it had been in the Hands of the Jews; 
excepting ſome Secrets of Old Women, and ſome } 
Traditions of Receipts, which were preſerved in | 
Fanulies. The firſt Books which they Studied, were | 
thoſe of the Arabians ; and amongſt others, the | 
_ Writings of Meſua and Avicema. "They received | 
their Fooleries and Superſtitions; and in the | 
mean time neglected as theſe had done Anatomy, | 
and they conſulted them alſo for the knowledge 
of Plants. As there were none but the Clergy and the | 
Monks who Studied, ſo there were none but they 
who were Phyſicians. Fulbers Biſhop of Chareres, | 
and the Maſter of the Sentences, Biſhop of Pars, | 
were Phyſicians, Obizo, one of the Religious of 
St. Viftcr, was Phyſician to Lews the Groſs : Ripord, 
Menk of St, Denys, who has Writ the Life of 
| Philip 
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Philip the Auguſt was one alſo. One of the Coun- 
cils-of Lateran, held under Innocene the Il. in the 
Year 1139. takes notice of it, 2s an abuſe long 


| practiſed ; that Monks and Regular Canons, to get 
I Money, profeſfs'd themſelves Advocates and Phy/7- 


cians. T his Council ſpeaks only of thoſe Relig:-. 
ous, Who were profeſs'd ; and Medicks ceaſed not 
to continue in the Hands of Clergymen 'Three Hun- 
dred Years after. But it being never permitted 


JJ co the Clergy to ſhed Blood, nor to keep a Shop 
of Ware : This might probably be the cauſe of 
IJ che diſtinguiſhing Phyicians from Chyrurgeons, and 
IJ pothecaries. This diſtinftion has for a long time 
= kept Phyſicians in the Speculation only, withour 
2B applying themſelves to Experiments. | 


33 


Hus all Studies were reduc'd to four forts or fa: y7;. 
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culties. The three principal, Divinity, Law, Univer /:- 


Y and Phyick, The fourth comprehended all Prelimi- #!*7 414 


their four 


[nary Studies, which were accounted neceſfary to ar- ,,.,;;,, 
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MY rive unto theſe higher Studies, which were called by 
JJ the general Name of the Arts. Doubtleſs Reaſon re. 


quires that Men ſhould Study what is moſt uſeful : 
frſt for the Soul,and then for the Body,and the ad- 
vantages of Life. Upon this projeft,Univerſiries were 


Fonnded, eſpecially that of Paris, which could hard- 


ly have its beginning later than the Year 1200. 
For a long time there had been about the Bi- 


{ſhops Houſes two forts of Schools : The one 


for the Toung Clergy, to whom Grammar, Singing, 
and Arithmeeick, were taught ; and their Maſter 
was either the Chanter of the Cathedral, or the: 
Ecolatres, otherwiſe called the Capiſcol, that is, the 


[Head of the School, The other School was 


for Prieſts, and Clerks of an higher Form ; to 
D 


whom 
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whom the Biſhop himſelf, or ſome Prieſt Com- 
mithoned by him, Explain'd the Holy Scriptures, | 
Theologal, and the Canons ; afterwards the Theologal was ex- | 
preſly erected for this Office. Peter Lombard Bi-| 
ſhop of Parris, better known by the name of! 
Maſter of the Sentences, had made his School ve- 
ry Famous for Divinity : and there were ſome 
Religious of St. Vittor, in great repute for the| 
Liberal Arts. Thus the Studies of Paris became 
Decreta!, Famous, The Decretal alſo was taught there ;j 
that is, Gratian's Compulation , Which was look'd} 
upon as an intire Body of the Canon Law:3 
There alſo Medicks were Studied. And thus joyn- 
ing theſe four principal Studies, ( which were 
| called Faculties ) together ; they named the Com-W 
pound of them all Univerſity of Studies. And ati 
laſt, bmply Univerſity : To denote that in one 
City alone, all things were Taught which werch 
uſeful ro know. This Eſtabliſhment ſeemed (0 
conhiderable, that the Popes and Kings favoured. 
it with great Privileges. Perſons came to Stu- 
dy at Paris from all Parts of France, Italy, Germany, 
and England ; in a word, from all Parts of Latin Eu 
rope , and thus rhe private Schools of Cathedrals and 
Monaſteries came to be negleCted : Let us ſee mor 
particularly what was Taught in each Faculty. 


IX. Nder the Name of Arts, were comprehended 
The Facul- Grammar and Humanity ;, the Mathematick 


ty of the and Philefophy : But to ſpeak properly, this Name 


6 ought only to comprehend the Seven Liberal Art: 


of which we find T'reatiſes in Caſſiodore and Bede, 
viz. Grammar, Rhetorick, Logick, Arithmetick, Ms 
ſick, Geometry and Aſtronomy. A Maſter of Arts 
ſhould be one, capable to teach all theſe. For 

Grammat, 
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= Grammar, they read Priſcian, Donatus ; or ſome 
other of the ancients, who had Writ upon t 
Latin Tongue, rather to acquaint the Romas: 
of their Times, (to whom it was natural ) with 
its utmoſt Niceties, than to teach its Elements to 
Strangers. Ee 

In the Thirteenth Age , Latin was no long- 
er in Common uſe, amongſt the People , in any 


place of the World ; and in France the ordinary 


| | ongue was that which we ſee in. Vile-hardovin, 


"Win Foinvile , and other Romancers of the ſame 
' Mime. It ſeems ro me, that they ought to have 
"Wpply d the Art of Grammar to this Language , 
""Fchuſig the moſt proper Words, and the moſt 
'Wmrcural ' Phraſes, fixing the inflexions, and giving 

: Rules for C onſtruttion and Orthography. The Iralians 
$$did fo ; and about the end of the ſame Age, 
here were ſome Florentines Who Studied to Write 
WIwell in their Vulgar Tongue ; as Brunerzto Latini, 
S7ohn Villani, and the Poet Dante. As for our 
"Wanguage, it was not purihed, but by Time ; 
and they did not ſet upon it, by publick order in 
he French Academy, till Four Hundred Years af- 
er the Inſtitution of Univerſities: ?Tis true, that 
Latin was till neceflary for the reading of good 
Books, and the Exerciſe of Religion ; and they 
ho Studied at that time, were all Church-men. 
atin alſo was neceſſary for buſineſs, and for 
publick Acts; and ſo it was for Travel, fo 
hat Interpreters were called Latinizers. | It was 
herefore impoſſible to be without Latin; but it 
was alſo impoſſible to Eſtabliſh the ancient puri- 
y of it, by reaſon of ſcarcity of Books, and - 
pon other accounts , which I have obſerved. 
hey were forc'd to be contented with ſpeaking, 
D 2 and 
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and Writing it meanly. They made no ſcrupte | 


of mixing therewith many Barbarous Words, and | 
to follow the Phraſe of the Vulgar Tongues; 
they were farisfied with barely obſerving the Caſes, 
Numbers, Genders, Conjugations, and Principal Rules | 
of Symrax. To this they wholly reduc'd the Stu- | 
dy of Grammar, looking upon all the reſt as an 
unprohtable Curioſity, ſeeing Men ſpeak only to 
be underſtood ; and a more Elegant fort of Larin 
would have been more hardly underſtood. And 
thus that Barbarous Lat came to be formed, | 
which has ſo long been uſed in the Palace; 
which is with difhculty corrected in the Schools; 
and which is ſpoken yet in Germany and Poland, 


for the convemience of Travel. Thence comes 


the neceffity of Gloſſes and Commentaries, for the Þ 
Explication of the ancient Books, Written in a 
pure Style. 

Poetry conſiſted only in knowing the meaſure 


' of Latin Verſe, and the quantity of Syllables; 


for they went not ſo far as to diſtinguiſh the 
Charatters of Compoſures, and the difference 
of Styles. This appears by the Poems of Gu» 
ther, and Wiliam of Breton, which are only meer 
Hiſtories of a flat Style, and as bad Larm as that 
wherein they wrote in Proſe. To the reſtraint 
of quantity and cuttings off, they added that of 
Rhimes which made theiy Leonine Verſes ; andf 
often neglecting even quantity ; they only made 
{1mple Rhimes in Larm as in French, and this was 
that which they called the Church Hymns ; thiff 
was all the Poetry of Men which were ſerious 
As for the Vulgar Poetry, which began to be in 
requeſt about the Twelfth Age ( as may appear 


by ſo many Romances and Ballads,) it ſoon be- 
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came the peculiar Talent of Debauchees and Li- 
bertines. Such generally were the Country Trom- 
badours, and other Poets of this time, wit follow- 
ed the Courts of Princes. In the mean time 1t- 
muſt be confeſs'd, that ſeveral of them were Men 
of Wir, and ( conſidering the time) of Polite- 
neſs alſo ; yet their Works were full of ful- 
ſom Love, and Extravagant Fictions. From this 
time they continued more and more to ſeparate 
the pleaſure of Diſcourſe, from reaſoning and 
folid Studies ; and this is that which made Rhe- 
torick, neglected in the Schools; for there they 
were not ſolicitous, either to pleaſe, or to move 
the Paſſions. 

They chiefly apply'd themſelves to Philoſo- 
phy, and they believed, that it needed no Or- 
nament of Language, or any Figure of Diſcourle. 
Thus endeavouring to render it Solid and Metho- 
dical, they made it very dry and ungrateful ; not 
conlidering, that a Natural and Figured Diſcourſe, 
ſpares a great many Words, and helps the Memo- 
ry, by the lively Images it imprints upon the 
Mind. In the mean time, there being no Study 


without Curioſity and' Emulation : Our Learned 


Men, did as the Arabians had done, either through 
imitation, or by the fame principle, and ſlutf'd 
their Philoſophy with an intinite number of Que- 
ſtions, more ſubtle than ſolid, falling ſhort ex- 
treamly of the Idea of the ancient Grecians. 

The Logick of Socrates, which we ſee in Plato 
and Xenophon, was an Art of ſeriouſly ſecking at- 
ter Truth,” and he call'd it the Dzaleich 4rt, 
becauſe this ſearch cannot be well made, bur by 
Converſation betwixt two Perſor.s, both careful 
to reaſon well, This Art then coniiſted in anſwer- 
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ing rightly to every Queſtion in making exa& | 
Divicons, in well defining Words and "Things, | 
and attentively weighing every Conſequence be- | 
fore 'twas granted, without being in an Heat, | 
without fearing to be overcome,. and to confeſs 
their Errours; and without defiring ( through | 
Prejudice, or any By-reſpects) that one propoſition þ 
ſhould be true, rather than anather. So that in 
this Logick, Morality enter'd, and Eloquence| 
found a Place. For fnce Men are uſually Paiſſiþ 
onate, or prevented with ſome Errour, their Paſ-| 
ſions muſt firſt be calm'd, and their Prejudices re-| 
moved, before Truth be propoſed, which with-| 
out this preparation, ken only offend them. | 
Now, this Method requires marvellous Diſcretion | 
and Addrefs, for Men to accommodate themſelves | 
to the infinite variety of Minds, and their Di-þ 
ſtempers : And this is that which we admire in} 
Plato. 'T'is upon this Foundation, that Ari/tor/c} 
Parallels Logick with Rþetorick ; and fays, that both 
the one and. the other has the ſame Deſign, which M 
is to perſwade by Diſcourſe. Logick uſes more} 
ſolid and convincing Reaſons ; becauſe, in parti- 
cular Converſation, we better know the diſpoſit- 
on of him to whom we ſpeak ; and we have| 
liberty to try all neceſſary ways to Conduct him} 
to the Knowledge of Truth. Inſtead of which, 
Rhetorick, which is the Art of diſcourſing in Pub-| 
lick, is often obliged to follow the Prejudices of | 
its Auditours, and to bottom its Reaſonings upon | 
that which they acknowledge; becauſe it is impol- 
ble to perſwade them to Change, by ſpeaking 
to them a little while, and in a great Aſſembly. 
And upon this account, Ariſtotle ſays, that Rhero- 
rick only uſes Enthymems ; that is to fay, fuch Rea- 
- | of - ſonings 
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ſonings as are partly in the Auditours Mind, and 
which it is not needful ro Explain. Such was 
Logick amongſt the Greeks: The Art of finding 
out Truth, as far as potlible, by natural means. 
Our Philoſophers ſeem to have. conlidered 
Truths, only in themſelves, and the Order which 


. WW they have to one another, independently upon us. 


JJ And 'tis true, that this was always done in the 
Jl Mathemeichs ; becauſe their objects raiſe no Paſ- 
& fhons it us. It is no Man's intereſt to maintain, - 
IJ that a Right Line is a Crooked one ; nor that an 
acute Angle ſhould be an Obtuſe one. Bur, ſince 


'| Logick, is the Inſtrument of all Sciences, and e- 
Eſpccizlly of Morality, ir ought tro comprehend 
 {Fcvery thing that is neceſſary to make all ſorts of - 


2 iruth to enter into Men's Minds ; and rather 
a thoſe which the Pafions do obſtruct than others. 
I Nevertheleſs, it doth not appear, that cur Philo= 
W/iphers had ſufficient regard to the diſpoſitions of 

their Diſciples. They have apply d to all forts 


__ of Subjects the dry Method of Geometricians ; 
.| and being the firſt of them had tro do with 


very dull Diſciples {for ir was not known in 
France What was Politeneſs 590 Years ago, ) 


© they took great care to ſeparate all their Fropo- 


{itions, to pur all their Arguments in Form, and 
J cvermore to diſtinguiſh the Concluſion, the Proots, 
Y and. the Objections : So that it was impoſlible for 

the dulleſt Pupil to mif-apprehend them. "They 
thought that they mightily ſhortned the Work, 


"MW by cutting off all Ornaments of Diſcourſe, and 


all the Figures of Rherorick ; but probably, they 
"W 9id not conſider, that thoſe Figures which render 
the Diſcourſe lively, and animared, are nothin 
but the natural Conſequences of that effort, whic 
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we make to perſwade others : Beſides, theſe Fi- | 
es do much ſhorten the Diſceurſe ; often they | 
iſcharge an objeftion by one Word, often an | 
handſom Turn is a better Proof, than an Argu- | 
ment in Form; and always thereby, the tedious 
repetitions of Terms of Art are avoided. 
| Tet the Experiment be made, and one Page of 
HE Diſcourſe'will RED ro the _ 
art,by changing it into an ordinary,and nagural Dil- 
oe And = they who 'are cates this Þ 
way of Reaſoning, believe that Figurative ex- | 
preſſzons, contain nothing but Words, and cannot þ 
own any thing to have Reaſon in it, that is not Þ 
diſtinguiſhed by Articles, and Titles. I'm very 
ſenſible, that 'tis ſometimes 'neceſſary to argue in Þ 
Form, or- to uſe Terms: of : Art, and name the | 
Major and the Miner, to give Light to ſome im- | 
portant Reaſon, and unravel a Sophiſm :- But it 
doth not, therefore follow, that this muſt be always | 
done. Men do not ordinarily Expreſs themſelves | 
by ſet Forms of Speech, becauſe theſe are necel- 
fary -in Contradts and Oaths. Something ſhould | 
be left to be done by the Scholar, who ought not 
to be ſo' injuriouſly Treated, as to be ſuppoſed 
uncapable of obferving the Strengrh' of a Rca. 
ſon, if he be not pointed to it by the Finger. | 
* The Study of Philoſophy confifted chiefly in Stu- | 
dying ms, whom. the Profeflors Read, and 
Explaind in Publick. 'But as the greateſt part of þ 


Commentatours are very Copious upon the begin- | 

nings* of their Authors; fo -. here, in time, they | 

made very tedious 'Treatiſes upon all the Przl- | 

minaries of Logick, 'Of Ariſtotles Categories, which 

.are only a ſhort Explication ot all the _ 
l 


» 
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have made a very large Diſcourſe, and haye 
therewith mix'd a great deale of Meraphyſicks, and 
even Theology For ſpeaking of Relation, ſome 
have enter'd very far into the Myſtery of the 
Trinity, They have alſo made very, long Com- 
ments upon Porphyry's Introduction ; whence pro- 
ceeded the Famous Treatiſe of Univerſals. "They 
have alſo joyned thereunto Queſtions upon the 
Naine and Eſſence of Logick'it ſelf ; as whether it 
be an Art, or a Science, &c. And in theſe Pre- 


faces they dilated ſo much, that they were forc'd | 


to be very ſhort upon the Rules of Sylogiſms, and 


J all things elſe which make up the main Body of 


Ariftotle's Logick, 

2 ſame almoſt has likewiſe been done in 
3 Morality. There they have dilated upon the 
general Queſtions concerning the End, of the So- 
| veraign good, of Liberty, &c. So that they want- 
ed time to treat of Vertues in particular, and to 


give ſpecial Rules for the Conduct of Lite ; which 


nevertheleſs ,, ſeems to be the end of Morality. 


And herein, Ariſtotle might be of great uſe ; for 
he knew perfe&aly well the manners of Men, and 
it his thoughts did not always ſoar fo high as 
Plato's, yet he reaſoned more according to the 
ations of ordinary Life, and the Practices of Men. 
Bur after all, this is but a low degree for Chrilti- 
ans to aim at, who ought to have learn'd from 

_ their Infancy, a Doctrin infinitely above , even 
JS that of Plazo himſelf. F.. 


F all Sciences, Phyſick was the moſt imper- 
fect, at the time when Univerſities began to 
' be Form'd. This Science was wholly taken from 
| the Arabjans; and inſtead of Founding it upon 

Fg og EE 
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Experience, and beginning by well affuring them- | 
ſelves, what things were real and in Truth, they | 
Founded it altogether upon Ariſtoele,, and his Com- Þ 
mentarours, and upon general Reaſonings, And | 
truly it was not eaſfte for the Learned Men of | 
this Time to make Experiments : They were all | 
either Monks or Cler2ymen, ſhut up iri Monaſteries and | 
Colkeges ; for moſt part Poor, either by Profeſſion [| 
or by their Fortune. The Arts were at a very | 
low Ebb; a great many inventions were loſt, and 

few, as yet, of them were found again. The | 
Artiſans were generally Slaves, and very deſpica- | 
ble ; Men would not.calily believe, that any thing Þ 
could be learn'd of them. However, whether | 
this had been {3 or no ; Men's Minds were not | 
diſpoſed to examin Matters of Fa&, and conſult F 
Experience : They rely d upon the Authority of | 
Books, and took all for granted which they ſaid | 
of the effects of Nature, and their Cauſes. They | 
were ſo far from deſpiling what was extraordinary, 

that the moſt marvellous things always ſcemed | 
moſt worthy of their Notice. Hence came the | 
belief of an infinite number of Fables , with 
which the World is ſtill infected, though Pains | 
are daily taken to undeceive Men ; ſo many occult | 
Qualities, fo many Sympathies and Antipathies , | 
ſo many imaginary properties of Plants, and Ani- | 


mals : 'Tþis alfo was that which raiſed the credit 


of Magick and Afrology, which then was but too | 
high. The Dodrin of the influences of the | 


Stars, was ſuppoſed, as an undeniable "Truth ; | 


and theſe good Men thought themſelves happy | 


S. Tho, 1. enough, by proving, that they could not Act up- 
2.9. 9.4rt on the free Wills of Men ; giving all the reſt of | 


>% ad 2, 


Nature, even the Organs of Human Bodies, to 
. their | 
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their diretion. They believed, that there was a 
fort of Natural Magick; and every thing, of which 
they knew not the Cauſe, they aſcribed to that 
which was Supernatural , that is, the Power of 
Wicked Spirizs, For, being aſſured .by Religion , 
that there are ſuch Spirics, and that God permits 
them ſometimes to Deceive Men, nothing did 
more handſomly conceal their Ignorance, than to 
attribute to them all that, of which they could 
give .no Account, Thus the Fictions of the Po- 
ets of this time, were not, by much, ſo abſurd, 
as they appear to us. It was probable, even in 
the Opinion of their Learned Men , that there 


© had been, and that there were ſtill in divers parts 
L of the World, Diviners and Enchanters ; and 


that Nature Produced Flying Dragons, and divers 
kinds of Aonſters. 

This Belief of Fables in Natural Hiſtory, introdu- 
ced a great many Superſtitious Practices, eſpecial- 


| ly in Medicks ; where People always love to do 


ſomerhing that is Uſeleſs, rather than omit any 
thing that may be of Advantage. To Study Na- 
tural Philoſophy ( under which was comprehended 
Medicks ) was onely to Read Books, and Dif 
pute ; as if there had been no Animals to Diflett ; 


i no Plants, or Minerals, whoſe EffeQts were to be 
J Iryd; as if Men had not had the Uſe of their 


J Senſes, ro have farisfy'd themſelves of the Truth: 


of that which others had ſaid. In a word, as if 


; no ſuch thing, as Nature, had been in the World, 
J to have been Conſulted in her Self. Much after - 


; this manner were Arts,and eſpecially Medicks, treat- 


ed in the Univerſaties. - 


| The 
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: 46 He fame Method was purſued in Law. Since þ 
_ Law © © the ignorance of Latin and Hiſtory hinder'd | 
'.them from Underſtanding the Texts, they berook | 
themſelves to the Summaries,and Gloſſes of thoſe who 
were preſumed beſt to Underſtand them: and who 
Y. Glof. in themſelves, having not the help of other Books, 
c.1.extrace did onely Explain one place of the Digeſt, or the 
__—_ Decretal, by another ; comparing them, as exatt- 
ara lem ly as they could. The Faults of theſe Mafers 
in Inflitut. calily deceived their Diſciples ; and ſome fo far a- 
&e jure nat. buſed their Credulity, as to mix with their Gloſ- 
-W S. 45» ſes Ridiculous. Etmologies , and Abſurd Fables. 
: Whether it was, that they did not Apprehend 

that they could not Practiſe the Laws, if they | 
did not . underſtand them, or that they deſpaired 
to underſtand them better: However it was , 
their greateſt Endeavour was to Reduce them to | 
Practiſe, to handle Queſtions _ the Conſequen- | 
ces Which they had drawn from the Texes, to | 
give Counſel, and Decide Caſes, But when they | 
undertook to apply this Reman Law to our Af- | 
fairs ( which was ſo ill underſtood by us, and 

ſo different from our Manners ) and yet, at 
the fame time, preſerve our Cuſtoms , which ir | 
w3s impoſhible to Change; The Rules of Juſtice | 
became much more uncertain, All Civil Law was | 
| reduc'd ts School-Diſputes, and the Opinions of | 
Doctors, who, having not ſufficiently penetrated | 
. Into the Principles of. Moralizy, and Natural Equi- | 
2y , ſought ſoufetimes their particular Intereſts. 
They alſo, who fought after Juſtice, knew no o- | 
ther Means of, procuring it, but particular Re- 
medies againſt Injuſtice; which made them in- 
| vent ſo many New Clauſes for Contracts, and 
aw #74 ; - | . fo 
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3 ſo many Formalities for Judgments. "They , as 
J the Phyſicians did, labour'd onely to heal Preſent 
J Evils, without taking care to ſtop the Fountains 
I of them, and prevent 'em for the future ; or ra- 
| ther they could not do it. For, to take away 
the General Cauſes of Vexatious Proceſs'and In- 
juſtice, it is requiſite, that the Soveraign Power 
be Concern'd ; that there be ſome certain and 
| ſtable Laws known to all the World, and Pub- 
J lick Officers fully Authorized, A great many 
$ Means of Inriching , as well as Ruining them- 
ſelves, muſt be taken away from particular Per- 


. [ fons ; and, as far as poſſible, they muſt be re- 


duc'd to the moſt Simple and Natural Way of 
Living; as we ſee in that Law, which God hin- 
$ ſelf gave te his People, and which, whilſt they 
q obſerv'd it, made them fo happy. Bur then Eu- 
$ rope was ſo divided, and Princes ſo weak, both 


- I in Power and Intellectuals, that it never came in- 


f w their heads to make fuch Laws. 


D oinity was more purely Studied. And in- 


deed we find in all Times,a Senſible Protetion Divinity. 


of God over his Church, always to preſerve therein the 
Sound DeFrin. But though the Doctrin was the 
fame, as in the foregoing Ages, the manner of 
Teaching was different. The Fathers of the 
Church being, for the moſt part, Biſhops, very 
much imploy'd, ſcarce Writ any thing, but when 
they were neceſſitated, for the Defence of Religion, 
againſt Herericks and Pagans, and they Treated 
onely of ſuch Queſtions as were really propoſed. 
A good part of their Works are Sermons, which 
they made to the People, in Explaining the Holy 
Scripture. Burt the Dotors of the Univerſizies, be- 
ing 
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ing whally taken up in Studying and Teaching , 

did ſeparate even all the parts of Ecclefiaſtical Stu- 
dies one from another. Some confin'd themſelves | 
to the Explication of Scripture, which they called 
Poſitive Theology : - . Others to the Myſteries and Spe- 
culative Truths, which is called by the general 
Name of Scholaftick: Others to Morality, and 
the Decilion of Caſes of Conſcience. Thus their 
end in the Schools, being to Teach, they made 
it their Buſineſs to Treat of -as many Queſtions as 
they could , and to place them Methodically. 
'T hey thought, that to Exerciſe their Diſciples,and 
prepare them for Serious Difputes againſt the E- 
nemies of the Faith ; they ought to examine all | 
the Subtilties, which Human Reaſon could fur- | 
niſh them with upon theſe Subjets ; and Obviate 
all the Objections of Curious and Reſtleſs Spirits. 
They had Leiſure for it.; and they were provi- 
ded with Means of doing it, out of Ariſtotle's Lo- 
gick, and Metaphyſicks, together with the Commen- 
taries of the Arabians, Thus they did much the 
ſame thing, which is done in Fenctng-Schools, and 
the Acadenues ; where, to give Activity and Spirit 
unto Young Men, they Teach them many things, 
which are very rarely made uſe of, in Real En- 
counters. In Explaining the Maſter of the Sentences, 
whoſe Book was lookt upon as the Body of Schola- 
flick, Divinity, they form'd every day New Queſti- 
ons upon thoſe which he had Propounded: and F 
afterwards they did the ſame upon St. Thomas's | 
Sums. , But now, it muſt be confeſs'd, that this 
Forming , and Reſolving of Queſtions, and, in 
general, This meer Reaſoning, did, for a long 
tume , Leſſen Mens Application to Poſitive Studies, 
which conhiſt in Reading and Criticiſm ; as the 

knowing 
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knowing the Literal Senſe of Scripture, the Sen- 
timents of the Fathers, and Matters of Fact in 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. *T'is true, theſe Studies were 
very difficult, through the great ſcarcity of Books, | 
and the little Knowledge of Ancient Languages./ \_ 
A Bible, with the ordinary Gloſs Compleat , was 
not to be found but in (Great Libraries. A pri- 
vate perſon was rich when he had Gratians Decre- 

zal; and the greateſt part knew not the Fathers 
but by this Collection. 


» Hhrny was very much the State of Studies in rr. 
: & France,and in Europe,when Men began to ap- The Refle- 

q ply themſelves to Humanity,l mean,chiefly to Grams 74tion of 
_ I nar and Hiſtory. This Reſtoration may be reckon- many. 
{ ed from the Year 145 0,and the Taking of Conſtan- 

tinople, which made ſo many Learned Greeks re- 

tire into Italy with their Books. For though Pe- 

trarch and Bocace had revived theſe Studies in the 

foregoing Age, yet hitherto they had made bur 

little progreſs. Burt in Greece Studies were yet well 

enough preſerved. The Commentary of Euftathius 

upon Homer is enough to ſhew, that, to theſe lat- 

ter Ages, there were remaining an infinite num- 

ber of Learned Books, and Men. 'Thus, af- 

ter the Middle of the Fifteenth Age, a Whole 

Shoal of Learned Men appeared , all at once; 

( firſt in 1:aly, then in France, and proportionably 
J in the reſt of Europe.) who, with incredible dili- 
g gence ayply'd themſelves to the Reading all the 

Books of the Ancients they cauld find, to the Wri- 

ting Latin as purely as *rwas poſſible ; and Tran- 

{lating Greek Authors, The Art of Printing ( found 

out at the ſame time) made it much calier - for 

them to procure Books, and to have them Correct. 


So that ſeveral afterwards labour'd in putting out 
| excellent 
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excellent Editiens of all the Good Authers,according 
to the beſt Manyſeripes ; enquiring after the molt 


Ancient, and comparing ſeveral together. O- 
thers made very exact DiQionaries, and Grammar: ; 
others Commentaries upon difhcult Authors ; others 
Treatiſei upon all thoſe Requiſites which might 
help ro the Underſtanding of them ; as their 
Fables, their Religion, their Government, their Art of 
War ; and even to the /eaft particulars of their 
Mamners, their Habits, their Eating, their Diverſions, 
Inſomuch, that they hav? taken all the pains ne- 
ceſlary to make us underſtand as much as tis poſ- 
{ible, after ſuch a Long Interval, all the reſt of 
the Ancient Greck and Latin Books. 

But ſome have too much dwelt upon theſe Stu- 
dies,, which are onely Inſtruments for other Stu- 
dies more Serious. For there have been ſome Curi- 
ous Perſons, who have ſpent their Lives inStudying 
Latin and Greek, and in Reading all Authors, for 
the Laaguapge fake; or only to underſtand the 4u- 
thors, and explain ſome. ditficult paſlages of them, 
without going any farther, or making any uſe of 
chem. There have been ſome who have gone no 
farther than Mychology , and ſome other Antiqui- 
ties which I have mentioned ; *who have ſought 
after Inſcriptions, Medals, and all that my give 
any Lighe to Authors, ſeeking onely the pleaſure , 
which they found in theſe Curioſities Some 
proceeding farther, have Studied the Liberal Arts, 
according to the Ancient Rules, as Eloquence, and 
Poetry , nevertheleſs without Practiling them ; 
whence it came, that we have ſo many Modern 
Treatiſes of Poetry, and Rbetorick, and yet fo few 
True Poers and Orators : and fo many Political 
Tra#s, made by«thoſe, who never were concern'd 
in Bulmeſ. Laſtly , The diligent reading the 
i Books 
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Books of the Ancients, produc'd in many ſuch a 
blindReſpect for them, that they choſe rather to 
follow their Errors, than to give themſelves. the 
Liberty to Judge of, them. Thus it was believed, 
that Nature was; in all ReſpeCts, ſuch as Pliny has 
deſcrib'd her ro .be ; and that ſhe could do no- 
thing btit according to- the Principles of Ariſtotle. 
The worſt of it is, that many have admired their 
Morality ; and did not conſider, how much it was 
below that Religion which. they had learn'd from 
their Cradle. Others, though, but a few, have 
exceeded on the other hand, having affefted to 
contradict the Ancients; and run as far as they 
could from their . Principles. But of thoſe who 
have admired them, the moſt ordinary fault has 
been, an aukward._ Imitation of them. | 
It has been. believed, that to. Write as they 
did, it was neceflary to Write in their Langu- 
age; without Confidering, that the Remans Writ 
in Latin, and not in Greek; and that the Greeks 
Writ in Greek, and not in the Egyprian, or Swiack 
Language. 'They thought themſelves happy, it 
they could. attain to the making good Verſes in 
Latin ; they have alfo compaſed ſome in Greek, at 
the peril of not being underſtood by any Body : 
And they, who, as Ronſard and his Followers, be- 
gan to make French Verſes, after their Reading of 
the- Ancients , have hill d them with their Words 
their Poetical Phraſes, their Fables, their Religion, 
without concerning themſelves, whether ſuch Po- 
ems might pleaſe thoſe who had not Studied as 
they had done: It was ſufficient, that they 
made them Admired for their Profound Learn- 
ing. They imitated alfo - the Oratours ; they 
made Hatangues jn Latin, and ſtuff'd their Di 
"i courſes 
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courſes in Freneh, with Latin ſayings. In a word, | 
they thought to make uſe of the Anciexes, Was to 
get them by heart, to ſpeak of the things of which 
they ſpake, and to repeat their own proper 
words: in ſtead of which, well to have imina- 
ted them, they ought to have pitcht upon Sub- 
jets which had more relation to us, as they had 
choſen thoſe which appertain'd unto them to have 
treated them, as they did, after a folid and divert- 
ing way ; and to have med ther, as well 
m our Language, as they hat Explained them in 
theits. 

This new kind of Stady raisd a fort of War 
amongſt the Learned. "The Humanifts, Charm'd 
with the Beauty of their Anciene Autbors, and va- 
luing themſelves upon their New Diſcoveries, de- 
ſpiſed the common fort of Doftors, who, follow. 
ing the Tradition of the Schools, negleted Style, 
to follow Things ; and preferrd what was prof- 
table, ro what. was pleaſant and agreeable, The 
DoFors on their fide, I mean the Deuenes and Cane 
1:/ts , lookt upon theſe New Philologers as Gram 
marians, and Poets, who amus'd themfelves with 
Childifh Toys , and Vain Curioſities, Burt the 
Humaenfts made themſelves heard , becauſe they 
Writ Politely, and by the Reading of the + 
ents, had learnt - to Railly with a good Grace 
The Do&trine of Luther, who aroſe a. little while 
after , fomented theſe Quarrels, and made them 
more ferious, He was for Refotming Studies # 
well-as Religion. He was for having no Philos 
Fby, and no Prophane Sciences. He was for Burn- 
ing Plato, Ariftotle, C Kcero, and all the Ancient 

Ep. ad nt Books, that nothing might be Studied bur the 
Germ. 4 Ycripeare, and all the remaining. part of tirnc ſpent 
-. f; Mm 
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8 i Hard-Labout, Thus carrying the thing too 
bigh, he expoſed the moſt Holy Maxims of 4- 
tiquity to Cenſure. 'The Refiſtatice which | he 
found among the Doftors of Divirtity, and the Cen- 
ſwrei of the Faculty of Paris, and other Unzverſittes, 
ade him their Irreconcileable Enemy. He 
treated them with the laſt degree of Contempt ; 
arid Melanfthm, his Faithful Diſciple, imploy'd 
all his Wit, and all his fine Learning, to render 
them Ridiculous. But the Reformers did not 
long continue in this theit firſt Severity againſt 
Pr Studies. They foon became more 
ealous in Studying Humanity , ſeeing that Elo- 
quence, and an Opinion of their {in Learn- 
«Ss drawn a great many Followers to them. 

hey now lookt upon 
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and would have this Reſtoration of Learning 
paſs for a Principal Sign of the Will of God in 
this Matter. It ſeemed, if you woud have bes 
lieved them, es if this Knowledge of | 
ges, and Hiſtoties, which they had by conſtant 
Pains acquired, was 2 certain fark of an Extreors 
dinary Miſſion ; and making them to be Admired 
by the Ignorant, they cafily perſwaded them, that 
the Catholick Doftors were no better Skill'd in Res 
ligion, than they were in good Learning, But 
they had not this weak advantage very long. 
The Cacholicks ſoon ingap*d them with their own 
Weapons; and uſed ſucceſsfully againſt them 
the Original Languages, and the Ancient Authors, 
according to their own Editions. 'Then Men be- 
gan again to Study the Greek and Latin Fathers, 
very little known in the Foregoing Ages. They 
dtudied Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorj, the Councils, the Anciy 
5 E 3 ent 
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theſe Studies as a neceſia- x7;F, fccleſ) 
fy Means towtirds the Reformation of the Church; de Beze, 
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ent Canons: "They aſcended to the original of 
Tradition, and took the Dorin from the Foun- 
tain-Head. The literal ſenſe of Scripture was 
ſought after by the help of Languages and Cri- 
ticim. 1 well know, that many , even of the 
Catholicks, have driven theſe inquiries to vain Cu. 
riolities, and that ſeveral alſo continued too much 
Wedded to'the old Style of the Schools. So dif- 
ficult a thing it is, for Men to keep themſelves in 
4 true Mediocrity. 
The Language of the Scholaſtick Philoſophy, 
which came _ from the _ is not © it 
felf, worthy of an icular reſpect ; it is like 
the Prion; ok of. £ ts Churches. This 
ArchiteQture which we call Gorhick, and which 
truly is Arabick, is neither more Venerable, nor 
more Holy, for having been apply'd unto Ho- 
Iy uſes in times, when Men knew no better, 
It would be a ridiculous delicacy, to reſolve never 
to enter into any Churches built after this manner ; 
as it would be alſo a vain ſcrupulolity not to dare to 
build any of a better Model. Ik is by chance, 
that theſe Idea's come to be joyned to thoſe of 
Religion ; and that which comes from the Cu- 
toms and Inſtitutions of Men, ought te-be di- 
CB from what things are in themſelves. 
on the one Hand; this Reſtoration of Hu- 
manity has render'd Studies more folid and a- 
greeable than before ; on the other, they have 
made them more difficult ; for they have been 
rather augmented than changed, and Men were 
deſirous to retain all. "Thus by little and little, and 
by a long Tradition, that courſe of Studies which 
7s at preſent obſerved in the publick Schools, has 
been Formed, Firſt of all, Grammar with: the 
| nd 8 IE & 
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Latin Tongue, Poetry, that is, the making of 
Latia Verles, Rhetorick, and upon occaſion, Hz. 
fory and Geography, then Philoſophy, and afterwards 
Divinity, Law and Medicks, according to Men's 


different Profeffions. I leave it to thoſe who have 


paſsd through them, to judge, whether nothing 
5 taught in the Schools, but_ what is uſeful, and 
whether all that is neceſſary be taught therein. 
My. deſign » as I faid ar firſt , is only to 
ſpeak of private Studies. ' And this is the Reaſon 
why I have thought, that I may be petmitted to 
rg the Authority of Cuſtom, and to reaſon 
| Ireely concerning the matter of Studies, as Phi- 
lſephers, ( Wy are the moſt obedient to the Laws 
of their Country ) nevertheleſs, take the liberty 
to reaſan upon «Pot I ſhall ſpeak of Studies 
in general, though my princi es tore- 
ſtrain my ſelf to thoſe, which pal purple uſeful ro 
Youth, inſtruted in 'private; and I ſhall only 
propoſe my Reflections, which are founded 22g 


Experience. 
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of the to inquire what Study is, and 
Choice of __ end Men ſhould pro 
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knowin - that which others are ignorant of; 1s : 
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For if fo, then to count all the Letters of a 
Book, or all the Leaves of a Tree, would be 
to Study ; : ſince this would be a very difficult tas, 
and would-end in a very {ingular fort of Know- 
ledge. But, why would this Pains taking be ridi- 
culous, but becauſe it would be neither a profitab e, 
nor a grateful Work ? That therefore ought nor 


at. leaſt, the Pleaſe of Knowledge ; but yer, 
Pleaſure cannot juſtife thoſe Studies which preju- 
dice others that are better, or fuch imployments 
as are more uſeful. We ſhould piry thar Sick 
Perſon, who ſhoyld-be ſollicitous about nothing, 
_ to drefs himſelf according to the Mode, and 
agg $'s. Say 5 wins Zu Palate, m- 
ſeriouſly ſeeking after the means of a 
ns A young Artiſan would deferye to be 
Laygh'd at, who i the time of his Apprenticeſhip, 
entertain himſalf with drawing of Pictures, 
I ndplaying _ Inſtruments, inſtead of —_ 
1 Bt Trade he think it a fine Apol 
by, that he takes Pleaſure therein, and that ain- 
ting and Muſick are more noble Employments 
than thoſe of the Carpenter or the Smich. But ne- 
vertheleſs, his Father or his Maſter would read 
him another Leffon. Leave theſe things, would 
WI they fay, to Muſicians and Painters, the time which 
1 you ſhall ſpend in their Trades, will hinder you 


8 from learning your own. You are wholly to ap- 


ply your felt to that, and are permitted, onl 
the Hoh-Dqs in your Innocent Diverli- 

ne? inſtead of Debauchery. Much after the fame 

magner young vetaotars may be nccolted. 


E 4 Your 
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not fafficient to denominate a Man a Student. 


to be called Studying, which hath not for its end, 
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- © Your Education muſt be the Apprenticeſhip of 

* your Life; you are to learn how to become an 
* Honeſt Man , and skilful. in the Profeſſion, 
* which you ſhall undertake ; ; apply therefore 
* your Rf: altogether to that, which may make , 
* you ſo. But Grammar, Poetry, and Logick (he'll 
* fay) divert me : I find great pleaſure in the 
* Knowledge of the Tongues, in drawing Ety- 
* mologies, and making different RefleQtions up- 
© on the Language of Men : I love to judge of 
© Styles, and to examine. the Rules of Poetry : 1 
© love theſe Learned Speculations upon the nature 
* of Reaſoning, and theſe exatt Enumerations of 

© all thoſe things which may Form a Concluſion. 
* You have reaſan to do fo; all theſe pieces of 
© Knowledge are pleaſant : They alfo are praile- 
; * worthy, and you may uſe them to ſuch a De- 
gh But beware leaſt Pleaſure carry you tog 
and that you do not beſtow too much 
time upon "Bu Natural | Philoſophy alſo has 
* great Charms ; if you give your ſelf up too 
much to Mathematicks, you have Work enou gh 
in them for your Life. Some have thought it 
* roo ſhort 3. the Study of Hiſtory ; and others 
* haye ſpent it in (mere Curioſities of Travel, of 
* underſtanding the pleaſant Arts, as "Painting 
© and Mock; of inquiring after things that 
© are Rare. In the mean time , when will 
* you begin to learn to provide for your ſubſi- 
, va, ? When will you inſtrudt your ſelf in the 
* things which are . proper to- your Profeſſion ? 
* You ought wholly to renounce theſe Pleaſures, 
_ © if you cannot tell how to moderate them ; but if 
* you would purſue them in a reaſonable degree,and 

& þ nbd, beſtow _ them that time, Th 
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& others ſquander away in Eating and Drmking, 


6 in Play and unprofitable Viſits. Bur neverthe- 
6 leſs, obſerve your times of Exerciſing your 
6 Body and unbending your>Mind ; for Health 


6 and Liberty of Mind, is to be preferr'd to all 


* Curioliy. 

Beſides Pleaſure, there is ſtill another great 
Temptation to be ayoided; which is Vanity. 
How many Studies are there which Men have 
ſought after , only to make a ſhow , to diſtin- 
uh themſelves, and aſtoniſh the Ignorant. The 
way to know which they are, 1s to think what we 
ſhould Study, if we were to live in Solitude, . and 
never tg ſpeak to any Body. 


Nothing therefore ſhould be called Study, but 


the Applicatzon to ſuch kinds of Knowledge as are 
uſeful in Life. And there are two ſorts of them ; 
one whereof are profitable for Action, teachin 

Men how to acquit themſelves worthily in reſpect 
of thoſe Duties which are common to all Man- 


kind, or of thoſe which are proper to each Pro- 


feffion, The others are uſeful in Retirement, fur- 


niſhing us with means how to imploy our ſelves 


honeſtly in our times ot Repoſe, and to make ad- 
yantage of our lejſyre Hours, avoiding Idleneſs 
and Debauchery. The firſt ought to be the end 
of a Man, as a Man, whoſe perfeCtion is Moral 
Vertue; who is in the next place to be conſidered, 
as a_ſember of Civil Society. It is allo of preat 
Importance, that he ſhould improve the Intervals 
of Action : All Men's Actions tend only to reſt, 
and leiſure ; and this Eſtate is moſt dangerous un- 
to thoſe, who know not how to uſe it well. But 
they who know how to: profit thereby, gain ſuch 
knowledge, as may be ſerviceable to them in the 
Ro Eg Fo HEEL Com 
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Condu& of their own Lives, bach recare others; 
and moreover, im acquiring , taſte pureſt 
_ pleaſures of this Life. For, as by | bodily La- 
| bour, Men gain their Bread, which the Body rc- 
ceives with Pleafire, atid gives new Strength un- 
fo it for new Labour: Re manner, by bul:. 
neſs and the: ations of Life, we obtain reſt ; 
wherein we learn how to manage the following 
actions of our Lives, and thay with pleaſure. 
And hath ſo difpoſed the Bodies of 
Children, that whilſt they are not yet capable of 
Labour, they require a preat deal 7 yoke. -—rorth 
to make them grow, and become ftrong. The 
fame alfo is true of the Soul, there being no Age, 
wherein we learn fo eaſily, and defire ſo much to 
learn, as during our Chilihood, when we are un- 
fit for aCtion ; inſtead of which, old Age, where- 
in Men become uncapable of Learning, is very fit 
to inſtruCt, and hath a great thereunto ; 
infomuch, that there is no'State of Life, of which 
we may not make a good uſe, it we know how to 
co-operate with the intentions of the Creatour. 
Youth therefore is a very precious time ; Cu- 
_ riolity and Doctbility are never ſo: great as "then. 
Children would know all things, all ObjeQts are 
new to them, and they look upon them with at- 
tention and admiration ; they continually are ask- 
ing Queſtions, they are | for attem pting all things, 
and imitating all rhat they fee done. Beſides, 
they are Credulous and Simple ; they take Words 
for that which they ſfgnihe, till be Taught 
fo be Cautious, by fnding that thoſe about 'them 
do Lye to them, and deceive them. They take 
what impreſfion you will, taving neither Expe- 
ricnce nor Reaſon td reli ry them. * The- Memoty - 
i3 
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2 never more pliable, nor more ſuxe ; and what 
things they have in this Age been accuſtomed to 
think on mare than others ; to the ſame they apply 
themſelves with more Facility and Pleafure all 
the days of their Lives. *'Tis evident, that God 
hath given all theſe qualifications to Children, to 
the end that they may learn that which may ſerve 
them all the reſt of their Lives. And it is alſo 
from the fame Providence, that they have not 
theſe diſpoſitions beſtow'd upon them in yain; 
but that, at the fame time, is given to them a 
capacity of retaining all that is neceflary to them, . 
and the external means of Learning it. 
It is the fault of thoſe who have inftructed Us, 
and Qurs afterwards; if we want any of that 
knowledge which is neceflary : Whence it is, 
that the Ignorance of our Duties, renders us tru- 
ly culpable. Now the @apacity which we have 
to know, and to retain, is not little ; and there 
is no Man fo meanly inftrutted, and of fo groſs 
an underſtanding, provided he be not altogether 
ſtupid; who knows not a vaſt many things, Take 
a Peaſant, who knows not haw to Read, and ne- 
ver learn'd a 'T'rade , be knows how the moſt ne- 
cellary things of Life are done ; what is the price 
of them, what are the means to come by them ; 
he knows the Trees and Plants of his own Farm, 
Oe I t ways of 

Mage it requires ; 'together with the Seaſons pro- 
per far each : He knows the way of Hamiag and 
Fiſhing, according to the cuſtom of his Country ; 
and an infinite number of ſuch like things which 
are uſcful and folid, and yer not ordinanly known 
by thoſe who are called Learned: "The ignorant 
therafore are not ſuch as think of nothing, and who 


_ have 
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have nothing in their Memory. They have fewer 
things therein, and think oftner of them, without , 
Order and Connexion ; or elſe they think of a 
great many things, but yet ſuch as are little, 
mean, vulgar, and uſeleſs. The farſt are more 
dull and heavy, theſe more light and unſtable. 
Oa the contrary, Learned and Skilful Men, have 
mot. always their . Heads better made than others, 
but they uſe them more, they think. more upon 
Great, Noble, and uſeful ObjeQs. 7 
. But yet , how large ſoever this capacity of 
Learning and Retaining is, in thoſe, whoſe naty- 
ral Diſpolations are moſt _ it is clear ne- 
yertheleſs, that it is limited, it depends (at 
leaſt in part,) upon the: Diſpoſition of the Brain, 
2nd the Soul it ſelf is a Creature, whoſe Vertue 
is Finite. Beſides, -Life is ſhort , the greateſt 
part of it is imployed about the neceſhtices- of 
the Body, andthe reſt is given us, rather for 
Acting, than for Learning. In . ſhort, without 
ſpeaking of that which is above aur reach, we 
may ſay, that no particular Perſon can know all 
that, which yet the Mind of Man is capable of 
knowing. Whoever ſhould have the Vanity to 
pretend to it, would leave a great many things 
unknown, to burthen himſelf with many which 
are ſuperfluous; and yet even in theſe, would 
daily diſcover Countries, which were before un- 
known to him. - 

We therefore ought ta husband our time ; and 
with great care chuſe that which we are con» 
cern'd to know, and ſo much the more, becauſe 
we cannat forget, when we would. For Know- 
ledge is not like Pi#ures or Medals, which we put 
into a Cofince, that we may look upon _ 
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when we have a mind, and ſet them out of fight 
when we would not ſee them. We have no other 
place, wherein - to put our Knowledge, but our 
Memory, and our Soul it felf ; there it remains, 
often as long as we- live, and thoſe things we de- 
fre the moſt to-be rid 'of, are they whieh moſt 
frequently offer themſelves. Moreover, ?tis our 
Good or Evil Thoughts, which Form our Man- 
ners ; inſomnch, that an Errour which we have 
embraced, is like a Poiſon we have ſuck'd in ; the 
effet of which is no more in our power to 
prevent. | 
And if we þe obliged to be careful in our 
choice | of what we Study our ſelves, we ought to 
be more careful for the inſtruction of others, eſpe- 
cially ' Children. It is more injuſtice to laviſh a- 
way the Goods of another Man, than our own ; 
and it is aſort of cruelty to cauſe them to go a- 
ſtray, who are committed to our Coridudt, Ir is 
ordinarily thought, that this choice 1s of no im- 
portance to little Children. As ſoon as the firſt 
ſparklings of Light begin to appear in them, 
they are generally ſuffered to receive a great ma- 
Ry ill impreffions, which muſt afterwards be blot- 
ted out : Inſtead of helping them forward, they 
are uſually encouraged in their defects. They 
are credulous, the Story of the 4's Skin, and an 
Hundred other impertinent Fables are related to 
them, which take poſſeſſion of their Memory, 
in its firſt rawneſs, They are fearful, they are 
told of Hob-goblings, and Horned Beaſts ; they are 
continually threazned. All their little paſſhons are 
mdulged ; their Greedineſs , Anger , Vanity : And 
when they are catch'd: in the Net, wheh they fay 
forge Fooliſh thing, by drawing a right conle- 
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quence from an impertinent Principle, which has 
been inſtill'd into them ; how are they Laugh'd ar, 
_ OY ph'd over, for having been deceiy' dy 
how are they Kiſs d, how-are they 

= ore gow hr Jon wal ! ' Poor Children 
ASerE hay wow made for the Diverſion of 

great Perſons; as little Dags, -or Apes. In the 

mean time it ſhould be con{idered, that they are 

Mar. xvii. reaſonable Creatures, whom the Gyſel forbids us 
_ to deſpiſe : Upon this high conſideration, that 

they have the Blefled Angels for their Guardians. 
How much therefore are Men, eſpecially Parents, 
obliged to take care of tliem, to cultivate their 
Miods, and form ther Manners ? But what ! 
(may it be faid ) Muſt Children be Educatcd in 
a- Dull and Melancholy way , by ſpeaking to 
them of noching bur ſerious and bi h Matters ? 


Not at all; Men only to take the trouble of 
ancommodati ing pars. to their ity, that 
ſo they may be affiſted gemly , led along 
with ſweetneſs: 


Her are wanting in Childteri only two things 
. — towards their Reaſoning well, Artenrionatid Ex- 
Fw. 41. prrience., The moreablentefibds Bram, which 
renee, — Cuanles them contitwally to be in Motion, and not 
continue long in one. Place, is the Reaſon, why 
they cannot conſider any one one ObſeRt fot any gor- 
ſiderable time, much lefs obſerve the Order and 
Connexion of things. The little. Ktiowledge 
they have of particular things, is the cauſe why 
they want principles of Reaſoning; ; which arc 
drawn —_ Matters of. Fact, h Laws of 
Nature, and the - inftitutiont of Men. As for 


Prindpizs, which proceed -purgly from the Light 
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of Nature, they have the fame then, they will 
have as long as they ſhall live. They may there- 
fore Err, when they lay down a poſitive Prin- 
ciple, or when they do not ſuthciently attend to 
natural Principles; but they draw their Concluſi- 
ons aright, and if they had not then the notions 
of the great Principles, and of good Cots 
ſequences, they would never have them : For 
Men do not give theſe notions to one another, 
they proceed only from the Creatour, ſince. 
they are the Foundation of Redfon it felf. 
The defe&t of Experience -is that which may 
be firſt ſupply'd, by anſwering all their Que 
ſtions with the fame fimplicity, with which they 
propoſed them ; telling them the Truth in every 
as fy : th wall for. them to was 
x, and explaining it to them very clearly; Nor 
| s it enough to fatishe their Curiofity concerning 
all the ſen{ible Objetts, which make them ſpeak ; 
but they ſhould alſo be informed in uſeful Hi- 
ſtories, as that of Religion, and of their Coun- 
try. Bur great care muſt: be taken, to Explain 
to them every thing, of which , as yet, they 
have had no Experience , that fo, if poſhble, 
they may fay nothing, of which they have nor 
a diftinft Idea in their Minds. They may al- 
ſo be Taught ſome Fables, as thoſe of the 
Famous Gods of Antiquity , and the Fables of 

By Which may be uſeful to them for Mo- 
rality. "Theſe Toys do divert: them, and do 
them no hatm , when they are not- piven 
w them , as things of greater value than 
they really. are. Bat they ought never to be 
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| As for Attention, they muſt be brought to 
it with Sweetneſs, and a great deal of Patience. 
It will come with time. And when they ſhall 
begin tobe more capable thereof, at firſt it may 
be excited, by the pleaſure of ſome kind of 
Knowledge which Invites them : afterwards, by 
Fear, ling , and even. Chaſtiſements 
themſelves. But let theſe laſt Means be never 
uſed, but after all others have been Artempt- 
ed. 

As' for theit firſt Inſtruttions, I would have 
them given fo, as that they ſhould not perceive 
there is any Deſign of Inſtructing them. Their 
Intervals from Play may be made profitable to 
them. When ,they are weary with Running , 
and Exerciling themſelves , Relate ro them the 
Hiſtory of the Terreſtrial Paradiſe, ſometimes the Sa- 
crifice of * Abraham , or the Adventures of the Pa- 
triarch Foſeph: At another, ſome Fable ( as [ 
have Adviſed ) without obliging them to repeat 
that they have Learnt, but leaving it to them, 
of their own accord, to do it, when they ſhall 
| be in Good -Humour. There are belides, di- 
vers Artificial ways of Exerciſing the Curioſity 
of Infants in this firſt Age; as by PiRures, and 
Images ſet before them, that they may defire the 
Explication of them : By Diſcourſes held before 
them, as not thinking of them; and continuing 
them, if they ſhall hearken to them, directing 
the Diſcourſe even to them alſo, When ſeve- 
ral are together, Emulation may be of great 
uſe: That may be ſaid to one before ano 
ther ; which we would have the other to Learn: 
To him who ſhall be moſt obedient mm other 
thifps, it may be propounded as a Reward, to 


tel] 
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tell him ſome Fine Story, Knowledge and Stu- 
dy ſhould frequently be commended before them, 
without letting them ſee , that it is upon their 
Account. In ſhort, the Natural Temper, and Par- 
ticular Inclination of each Child ſhould be Studi- 
ed , that he may be brought to be Atrentive, ei- 
ther by Pleaſure, or ſome other Motive which Af- 


fets him. For this end, Nets muſt be ſer for 


them on all ſides, that they be deceived, for their 
own good as much as poſhble ; not ſo, as to ren- 
der them Quarrelſom and Malicious ; and this is 
Cheating them to their own Advantage. Above 
al, care ſhould be taken, in theſe firſt years , 
when Imprefhons are very ſtrong , never ſo to 
joyn the Idea of a Rod, with that of a Book, that 
they ſhall never think of Study, but with Dread : 
This makes Study a Pain to them ; and there 
re ſore, who never will be wrought upon af- 
ter this manner. On the contrary, they oughr 
to be drawn on with Joy , which is Natural to 
this Age. Woe ſhould Laugh, and Jeſt with 
them ſometimes, provided, that Authority doth 
not ſuffer thereby ; and rather expect ſome 
years before we enter them upon Serious In- 
| ſtruftions, and Regulated Study. As the Brain 
of Children is very tender, and all things to them 
are New, they are much affected with the Senſi- 
ble Objects which ſurround them, and are conti- 
nually Attentive to them. Hence it is, that they 
do eaſily joyn together what affefts them ar the 
fame time; ſuch a certain Sound, with ſuch a Fi- 
gure, or Smell, which yet have no Natural Con- 
nexion with one another. Hence it is, that they 
Learn fo ealily te Speak 3 Hence alfa it is, that 
Chaſtiſements have their _ upon theny, ot 
t 
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this alſo is that which is the cauſe of their E:. 
rors : for they take all that for good which is 4 
preeable to their Senſes, or which is joyned t 
any aprecable ObjeR ; and the contrary for « 
vil. Theſe Firſt Impreſſions are fo ſtrong, tha 
often they form the Manners of the Child, for 
all the remaining part of his Lite; and ſeems to 
be one of rhe Cauſes of the different Cuſtoms df 
whole Nations. So that , he who could be 
happy as to joyn agreeable Senfations to the fil 
Taltrudtions, which are given of things: uſeful, 
for Manners, or for the Condudt of Life: h 
a word, to joyn that which 1s truly good wit 
pleaſure : This Man would have found the $ 
cret of Education ; [ a Secret much more valuz 
ble than that of the Phzleſepher's Stone. | I know, 
that, upon this Principle, Sweet-Meats, Image 
and Money, and Fine Cloaths are given to Chi. 


them to do well ; But, by this, we do thenjM out 
more harm than good. Hereby we Cheriſh nM the 
them the Seeds of Gluttony, Covetouſneſs and par 
Vanity. They fhould be Invited by more Won 
nocent Pleaſures than thoſe of Eating, of Po-M 1a 
ſeffing any thing, and making themſelves Gaze?M Per 
upon and Admired : and I know none fo ſuit: {W-ut 
ble to this end, as thoſe of Sight ; fuch are th: wh. 
Beauties of Nature, Pieces of Painting and Ar-W nfl 
chitecture, Symmetry, Figures and Colours. All | 
the Sight makes us Attribute all its Impreſſion tent 
ro External ObjeQs, fo its Pleaſures carry us one-fÞ fue 
ly to Admire 'and Love theſe Objects, and not be 
our Selves, which is the great danger. AW Fea 
greeable Sounds, and Good 5mells have propor-ſiſ] thei 
tioriably the ſame effect ; and this perhaps is - JNeT 
Realon 
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Reaſon, why, in the Solemn Office of the Church, 
it has been thought Expedient , to yield ſome- 
thing to theſe Three Senſes, For this Reaſon I 
ſhould Adviſe , that the firſt Church to which 
the Child is carried, ſhould be the Faireſt, ,Clear- 
eſt, and moſt Magnificent ; That he be rather 
Inctructed' in a Fine Garden, and in the fight of 
2 Pleaſant Proſpect , when the Weather is Se- 
rene, and when he is in the beſt Humour. I 
would have the firſt Books he is to uſe, well Prirtt- 
ed and Bound ; that the Maſter himſelf, if poſſi» 
ble, be Well-made, Proper, Speaking well, with 
a good Tone, an Open Countenance, and . agreea- 
ble in all his Deportments : And ſeeing it 1s 
difficult to meet with theſe Qualities joyn'd with 
others more Eſſential, I would, at leaſt, that he 
have nothing, that is Unbecoming , Rude and 
Diſtaſtful. 

The little care that is taken to accommodate 
our ſelves ro the weakneſs of Children, in all 
theſe things, is the Reaſon , that, for the moſt 
part, they have an Averlion, and Contempt as 
long as they live , for that which they have been 
Taught by Old, Ill-humour'd, and Melancholy 
Perſons; and that the Diſguſt they take againſt 
Publick Schools, built after an Old Faſhion , 
which have neither Light nor good Air , often 
Influences even their Latin, and other Seudies. - 

But whatſoever 1s-done to make Children Ar- 
tentive, it is not to þe hoped they will conti- 
nue ſo any Jong time ; nor that they can always 
be led on by Pleaſure. There is often need of 
Fear; Joy Diſtracts them,and joyning it ſelf, to 
MW their Natural Levity , makes them, in a Mo- 
ment, paſs from one Object to another, - It is - 
] - F3- 0 
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ſo to be feared, that they will be too Familiar 
with their Maſter , if he be always in a Plex: 
fant Humour; and that ſeeking always to di 
vert them, he be too Airy, and dilcover fome 
Weakneſs. He muſt therefore often take up. 
on Hirnſelf the Character which doth more pro- 
perly belong to him, which is + the Serious. He 
muſt ſometimes ſhew Anger both in his Looks, 
and by the Tone of his Voice, to ſtop the Car. 
reer of theſe young Minds, and make them e«- 
ter into themſelves. And ſometimes if it be ne 
ceſlary, to paſs from "Threats to Chaſtiſemenr, 
they may be managed ſeveral ways before the 
come to Corporal Puniſhments : and they ought 
to be made ſin6ble, that they are only Puniſhed 
for want of Attention, or ſome Fault relating t (; 
their Manners ; and not meerly for their Igno BW © 
rance, and want of Wit; to the end , that the 
may ' not look upon Puniſhment as an Evil, buy... 
a Piece of Juſtice. Above all, all poſſible care ſhoul 
be taken, never to be really Angry at them, wha 4s 
Mein foever may be put on. ] know very wall\, 
that this is not eafie ; The Officc of Inſtrun-M 
ing is not always Pleafant ; If the Diſciple be 
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gins to be tired, ( though he often is diverted by ,j . 


ſeeing ſomething New : ) The Maſter has Re+ i , | 
fon much more to be ſo. And, in this Cafe, 
Reſentment is ſoon taken, and it is ever and# 
non excited by the continual Fooleries of Chi-WW , 
dren, fo oppolite to the Humour of an Ol 
Man , or one arrived to the years of Maturiy.| - 
Beſides, Threatnings and Chaſtiſements are much 
2 ſhorter way to give Attention, than thar Il 4. 
nuation, and thoſe Pleafant Artifices of which I} 


fo 
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for the Maſter ought not to be regarded ; and 


it is certain, that it is always more prohtable 
| for the Scholar to be Conducted by Sweerneſs and 
Reaſon. | 

At leaſt, great care ſhould be taken that they be 
not Corrected without cauſe, tho' it be but by a 
Ward, or a Look, For, how juſt foever the Repri- 
mand may be, it is always Harſh; eſpecially in 
an Age wherein the Paſhons are fo ſtrong, and the 
Reaſon ſo weak. It is a fort of Wound, which 
mploys all the Attention of the Soul, and inga- 
ges ker in thinking on the Grief which ſhe feels, 
or the Injuſtice which ſhe imagines ſhe has re- 
ceived. Infomuch, that if the Injuſtice be real , 
and the Child perceives it, either by ſomething 


which goes before, or ſomething which follows, 


( as the Judgment of others, or that of his Ma- 
ſter himſelf, when he ſhall, but never ſo little, 
come to himſelf; ) If, I ſay, he perceives that 
his Maſter is Paſſionate, or that he is not ex- 
actly Reaſonable ; He will not fail either to 
hate, or Defpiſe him ; and, from that time. his 
Maſter becomes uſeleſs tro him. And it ought 
not to be. imagined, that Children are calie to be 
deceived herein : They are very ſenlible whe- 
ther they have Right, or Wrong done to 
them ; and they have a very quick Senſe where- 
by they can diſcern the Pathions by the Viſage, 
and all External Motions ; though, as yet, they 
know not how to expreſs them, and do not 1o 
much 'as reflect that they do obſerve them. 

They have this Good Quality, that their IIl- 
humour and their Anger do not laſt long, and 
that they ſoon return to that Joy which is more 
| natural ro them, Let 1s be cautious not to, op- 
: 2 _ poſe 
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poſe it: Not to make them fad, by putting 
Fear into them for a long time; not altogethe: 
to diſcourage them, by driving it to exceſs. | 
is better that they ſhould be a little Wanton, ther 
to be Drooping and fad againſt their Nature. On 
the contrary, they ought not, at any time, to by 
AfﬀMiQed, but to the end that they may mak: 
good uſe of that Compoſed State they ſhall be in 
afterwards. For ic muſt not be expected, tha 
Reprimands, or Inſtructions, will have any preit 
effect upon them, as long as Fear, or Grief 
poſſes them. "They ſee nothing. then but the 
Evil with which they are Threatned, or which 
they feel; and, if the Puniſhment be violent, 
. their Sighs oppreſs them, and they are beſida 
themſelves. But as'ſoon as the "Tempeſt is over, 
pres 1 are return'd to a reaſonable Tempe, 
they fall to Study afreſh, and *tis then we ſhoull 
give them Inſtructions, when they are in a cond 
tion to underſtand them. Not that we ſhoull 
always expect ſo much Reaſon from them, as t 
condemn themſelves. But, at the fame time, 
when they make their frivolous excuſes, they 
that they are in the' wrong, and often do Car 
rect themſelves afterwards — + 

Though I have: ingaged my felf to ſpeak « 
this' Method of- giving Attention, with refpect t 

| the firſt Inſtructions which are given to Children, 
yet it 1s eafie to ſee, that it extends to all othe 
Studies proportionably: ' In the beginning, ther 
ſhould, as much as poſhble, be ingaged by Plex 
ſure, and afterwards retain'd by Fear. As ther 
Reaſon {hall become ſtronger, there will be !e< 

need of theſe Artifices, " | k” 
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Fr us return to the Choice of Studies, from 


Teaching. Study is the Apprenticeſhip of Life, it - 
ſhould furniſh us with the Means of acting well, 
and uſing our Leiſure well. Life is ſhort ; The 
Capacity of the Brain is Stinted ; Youth is the moſt 
proper time for Learning. 1 think I have eſta- 
blſhed theſe Principles, and have reaſon thence 
to conclude, "That we ought to chuſe with great 
Caution, what is to be Taught to Young Perſons. 
But, ro make this Choice well, we muſt not con- 
fne our ſelves to one certain- ſort of Perſons, or 
one certain kind of Studies. We ſhould, as 
much as poſſible, conſider all at once ; all _ 
rences of Men, and Knowledge which are 

per for them. Let us conſider all Reaſon ible 
iced of both Sexes , of all Conditions , as 
well thoſe which-are aſcribed unto F ortune , as 
Riches, Poverty , Greatneſs , and - the Private 
Life z as thoſe which proceed from Choice ; as 
the Sward, the Gown , Trafhck and \Prades. 
And though we do not conſider them but i in one 
Age anely, yet we ſhall not fail to examin all the 
degrees of them, from the firſt Infancy to the 
Ripe Age, and perfef ſtare of each Perſon con- 
cerned in them. 

As for Knowledge, the Profitable ought well 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the Pleafant ; and the 
irſt ſhould be divided according to the Three 

Sorts of Goods for which they may be uſeful : 
The Goods of the Soul; as Underſtanding, and 
Vertue : Thoſe of the Body ; 'as Health, and 
Strength : And thoſe which are called the _— 
F 4 0 


which: I have a little digreſs'd,tq ſpeak of the The Div/s- 
fel Inſtructions , and the General Method of 9 Stus 
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| of Fortune, and which are the Subject of Buſ 


neſs, Amongſt thoſe Pieces of Knowledge which 
are Profitable, rhoſe may be diſtinguiſhed which 
are moſt ſo; and they, without which none can 
be without, may be reckon'd as Neceſſary. "Theſe 
DiſtinQions being ſuppoſed, it will be eaſie tq 
Regulate the Choice of Studies of which we now 
Treat. For 'tis evident to any one, how little 
ſoever he will follow the Dictates of Reaſon, 
that, what immediately concerns our Selves , a 
we are Compoſed of Body and Soul , is to be 
preferr'd to all that which #s without us ; and 
this amongſt External things, thoſe which arc 
neceſlary for our Subliſtence, ought to- be choſen 
before thoſe , which onely give: Pleaſure. It is 
ſufficiently clear alſo, that they who have [el 
Leifure for Study, or leſs Capacity, as Artiſans, 
Soldiers, - Poor People, and all Women, ought to 
be Inſtrufted in that Knowledge which is morc 
Generally Uſeful : For, it is not juſt, that. they, 
who have Reaſon as well as others, ſhould Live 
without any Inftrudtion at all. To Conclude, 
as for the Diſtintion of Ages, it is evident e- 


 pough , that Children muſt be'ſo managed, that 


they be not over-charged at firſt ; and yet, that 
the th Time when they are mot capable to Learn, 
ſhould 'not be foffer d to be ſpent unprohtably: 
I ſhall follow theſe Diſtim&tions through all the 
reſt of this Treazie ; and' firſt, ſhall examin the 


Studies which are-moſt neceſſary roallthe World; 


afterwards thoſe which are of no uſe, but to them 
who have moſt Leiſure {( as the Rich; the Ho- 
nourable, &c. ) whiether they be thoſe which arc 


yery profitable, or thoſe which are the moſt Cu-}} 
Fjous Afterwards, | I ſhall obſerve 1 in what ore 
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der Studies may be Taught to Youth. And Laſt- 

ly, I ſhall ſhew which are thoſe, every Man 

ought to Apply himſelf unto, all the reſt of his 

wn » according to the Profeflion which he em- 
Ces. 


Monglt the InſtruQtions neceſlary to all-the we : 
% World, the Care of the Soul is moſt urgent: Rel 
and it concerns us more to Govern our Wills well, 31579 [ity 
than to enlarge our Knowledge, The hrit Study 
therefore is that of Yertue, All Men are not 
bound to have Wit, to be Learned, and Expert 
in Buſineſs, ro excel in ſome fort of Profeſhon ; 
but there is none, of what Sex and Condition 
ſoever he be, who is nat obliged to live well. All 
other Goods, withqut this, are unprofitable, ſince 
this ſhews the uſe of the other. We can never 
have enough of this, and yet the greateſt part 
of Men have fo little of it, that thereby it ap- 
rs how difficult it is to attain it. We can- 
not therefore Labour after thjs too ſoon, and 
ought not to think, that Morality may he deferr'd 
ro the end of cur Studies, and then that we 
ſhould onely beſtow but alittle part of our time 
upon it, and thence preſently paſs to another Stu- 
dy. Forit ſhould he begun frem the Cradle, at 
leaſt as ſoon as che Child is put into the Nurſes 
Arms, and continued as long as he is under Tui- 
tion. The Maſter has hitherto done nothing, if 
kis Scholar goes not from him with Reſolutions 
to apply himſelf unto it all his Life. I know ve- 
ry well," that it is the Church, from whom the 
Faithful ought to Learn Morality and Religion ;, 
and that the 'T'rue Profeſlors of this Science, are 
the Biſhops and the Prieſts, Bur it is but too well 


known, 
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known how little efte&t publick inftruQions 
have, at leaſt, if Domeſtick inſtructions do not 
a\ift, and prepare the way for them. 

Divers Methods, according to the condition of 
the Child, ought here to be obſerved, by fpeak- 
ing of it to him, much leſs at the beginning , 
than when Reaſon begins to exert it ſelf in him, 
' and always to augment your inſtruCtions , as 
it only grows ſtronger, At firſt, Maxim 
_ ought to be laid down, without rendring a rea- 
fon of them; there will be a time to do thar 

And becauſe I ſuppoſe a Morality,which is Chri- 

ſttan, whoſe Precepts are founded upon the DoCtrins 
of Fatth. I would begin with theſe DoCctrins, farit 
of all to inſtru the Child. I have already rouch'd 
upon this, when I faid, we ought to begin with 
them, by teaching them Matters of Fact, and 
mentioned thoſe, which ſhould be firſt planted 
In their Memories. For the firſt tmſtruftions 
of Religion ſhould then be inſtilPd into them, 
when it is not yet adviſable to imploy them in 
any formal Leflons ; being careful to recount 
to them a great many Matters of FaCt, and 
Maxims, to the end, that they may be furniſhed 
with Principles of Reaſoning, when they ſhall 
afterwards come to have the | gth of Attention, 
and the habit of Thinking. Theſe Diſcourſes 
will be as it were, Seeds ſown at all Adventures, 
" Which ſpring up, and bring forth more or leſs, 
as the Soil is fruitful, and Heaven is favour- 
m=_ ” | 

I ſhall not here dilate upon the particular 
Method of Teaching Religion. What I have 
faid upon this ſubjeft, 'may be ſeengin the'Pre- 
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face to the Hiſtorical Catechiſm. When Children 
have learn'd this Cazechiſm, or any other that is 
better, and are capable to read the Holy Scripewre, 
care ſhould be taken to make them know rhe 
outward beauties thereof ; I mean, the Excellency 
of the different Styles that they obſerve in the 
Hiſtories,how Choice and Orderly plac'd the Mat- 
ters of Fat are ; how ſhort,lively,and(at the fame 
time) how clear the Narration is : 'That they take 
notice, in the Poetry of the Nobleneſs of the 
Elocution, the variety of Figures, the ſublimity 
of the thoughts : In the Moral Books, of the 
Elegance, and Brevity of the Sentences; in the 
Prophets, the vehemence of the Reproaches and 
Threatnings, and the richneſs of the Expreſſions : 
That all this be ſhewed to them, by compariſon 
with prophane Authors, whom the Learned e- 
Reem' ſo much; and that it be. by no means 
forgotten tro ſignifie unto them, that the Tran- 
flations do not come up to the beauty of the 
Original Language. The fame ae $94 Authors 
will further help them to underſtand the Manners 
of this firſt Antiquity, and cauſe them not to be 
furprized by a great many Modes of Acting and 
Speaking, which oftend the ignorant, when they 
read the Scripeure ; Which is that which I have 
endeavoured to do, in the Manners of the 
Iſraelites. © | #6 

'  ] believe it will be uſeful to give them ſome 
ſlight Knowledge of the Fathers, and other Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Authors ; for I am concerned to fee, 
that the moſt part of Chriſtians, who Study, 
know Virgil and Cicero, better than St. Auguſtin, 
or St. Chryſoftom, You'll fay, perhaps, that in 
them we do not meet with that Wit and Know- 
OD, nk 6 ledge 
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ledge winch we find in the Pqgan Authors ; and 
that Chriſtszan Authors are proper for none but 
Prieſts and Devout Perſons : Their Title Hoh, 
is 2 prejudice to them; and doubtleſs, makes 
many Perſons believe, that their Works are ful! 
only of ungrateful Exhortations, or Meditations. 
Men ſeek Philoſophy in Ar:Fotle, and put him 
to the Torture , much againſt his Will, to ac- 
commodate him to Chriſtianity ; and yet, they 
have in St. Auguſtin a Philoſophy altogether Chri- 
ſtian; at leaſt > Morality, "Metaphyſicks, and the 
moſt ſolid part of Logick : For, as for natural 
Philoſophy, he did not apply himſelf thereto. 
Why ſhould we not ſeek for Eloquence in St. 
Chryſoſtom, - in St. Gregory Nazianzen, and in St. 


| Cyprian, as well as in Demoſthenes and Cicero? 


And why in them ſhould we not alfo logk for 
Morality, rather then in Plutarch and Seneca ? Pru- 
dentius, indeed, is not ſo good a Poer as Horace 
was ; but he is not to be deſpiſed, for he has Writ 
with a great deal of Wit and Elegance, with- 
out borrowing the Ornaments of the Anct- 
ents, Which did not agree with his ſubject. 
In a word, I would have the young Man early 
advertiſed, that ſeveral Saints, even thaſe who 


| were moſt zealous for Religion, and moſt ſevere 


in their Manners, as St. Baſil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
St. Athanaſius, were great Wits, and very polite 
Men ; and it they have undervalued Human Learn- 
ing and the Sciences, it was not becauſe they wanted 
knowledge, but becauſe they knew better. 
Moreover, to balance the Human Vertues 
which are to be ſeen amongſt the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, I would make my Scholar obſerve, 


' not only the fame kind of Vertnes, but much 
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oreatet, and others altogether unknown to the 
Pagans, ſuch as are to be found, either in the Holy 
Scriptures, or the moſt approved Eccleſiaſtical Hi- 
ſtories, T would let him ſee the Wiſdom and 
the Conſtancy of the Martrs, by the moſt Au- 
thentick Acts yet remaining, as thofe of St. Pio- 
nius, Prieſt of Smyrna, of St. Euplius Deacon of 
Catanea in Sicily, of Pope Stephen, and of ſo many 
. others: The reading of which is moſt delightful. 
I ſhould make him admire the Patience, and 
Angelick Purity of, the Solitary, by the Relations 
of Sr. Arhanaſius, St. Ferom, Palladins, Caſſian, and 
many other grave Authors. Laſtfy, I would 
let him know thoſe, who lived as good Chriſti- 
ans, in the midſt of worldly Bulinefs, and great 
Imploys ; as the Emperour Theodoſius, St. Pulche- 
ria, Charlemaign, St. Lewis. 'Though-it be necel- 
fary to know that there never was any Age 
wherein the Church had not her great Saints ; 
and to obſerye their different Characters : never- 
theleſs, to have a great and holy Idea of Chrifti- 
anity, it is adviſeable chiefly to dwell upon the 
firſt Ages , wherein the Vertues were more 
frequent, and the Diſcipline more vigorous. 
Thus the Manners of the Chriſtians, whether in 
the times of Perſecution, or the beginning of 
the Churches Liberty, ſhould be plainly repreſen- 
ted : Their Dwmneſtick way of Living, the Form 


of their Aſſemblies, the Prayers , Faſtings and 


Adminiſtration of the Sacraments, particularly of 


Penitence: All this might be related very agree- 


ably. A young Man that had theſe - Ideas pf 
Religion, would have the great Principles of Me 
rality, or rather, he would have the thing it ſelf. 
For I would adviſe, that during this time, he 

ae - ; | ſhould 
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ſhould. be Taught the Rules thereof, by the read- 
ing of Holy Scripture, particularly the Epi{es and 
Gaſpels for Sundays , the principal Holy-days, and 
Lent, and ſome little Forks of the Fathers, as the 
Confeſſions of St. Auguſtin, the Offices of St. 
Ambroſe, the Conliderations of Sr. Bernard, And 
becauſe this Study ſhould be carryed on by little 
and little, rogether with other Studies of Humani- 


| #5 and Phileſophy , care ſhould be taken in his rea- 


ding of prophane Authors, to advertiſe him of all 
the: Errours which are to be met with in them, 
and the imperfection of their pureſt Morality, in 
Compariſon with the Chriſtian ; to'the end, that 
he, may value theſe Authors no more than they 
deſerve. | 

Jr is very uſeful to accultom Children to judge 
of that which they read, and often to ask them 


| what they think of ſuch a Maxim, or ſuch an 


Aftion, and what they would have done upon 
ſuch an occaſion. Hereby their Sentiments are 
Diſcovered, which. if bad, may be redified ; if 
right, encouraged. It is good alſo to Exerciſe 
them without Books, upon the ſubjets of which 
they can talk ; as upon the occurrences of Life , 
chiefly upon their lirtle differences ; if ſeveral of 


them be brought up together, the Matter will 


more affet them, and they will better under- 
ſtand the Maxims.. For here we ought not to 
deceive our ſelves, as if Study conſiſted only in 


' reading of Books. All that is uſeful to know, 


has not yet been. Written ; and *tis impoſſible to 


"Read all that has been Written. We ſhould account 


Reflexion. and Converſation to be a great part of 
our Study. There are a great nany things not 
to be learnd, but by Tradition and Vive woce; 
and alſo there are ſome which eyery one appre- 
; oo a | 
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hends, by obſerving what others do, and Reflecting 

himſelf. Bur tis chiefly Morality which is 
thus learn'd : Every one Forms his Maxims, 
much leſs from that which he reads, than from 
that which he hears ſpoken ; eſpecially in familiar 
Converfation, which he thinks more ſincere than 


publick Diſcourſes; and from that which he ſees 


thoſe do, whom he accounts moſt rational. Hence 
it is, thar Example and Authority have ſo great 
an effet upon Manners. For, ſeeing there are 
but few Perſons who have Strength and Patience 
enough for Reaſoning ( eſpecially amongſt Youth) 


and yet none would willingly be deceiyed : I. 


follows, that they will believe the Wiſeſt, yer, 
not ſo much what they fay, as what they do ; 
becauſe Actions are ſurer Proofs of their Senti- 
ments than Words. | | 

And here ; behold the great difficulty we meet 
with in Teaching Moralicy, I mean ill Example, 
and the Corruption of Manners, not only in pub- 
lick, but often zlfo in private : For, you do well 
to tell a young Perſon what you know to be the 


beſt, and to convince him by ftrong Reaſons. 
But he has always in the botrom of his Soul, a - 


violent Prejudice, which renders all your Reaſon- 
ings Suſpicious ; and this 1s the common Opinion. 
It ſeems to htm, that common ſenſe requires, he 
ſhould prefer it to yours, and that 'tis more rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe that you are deceived, than 
thar all the reſt of Mankind are fo : And if, by 
chance, the Maſter ſhall diſcover any Weakneſs 
(as where is the Man, who doth not betray ſome- 
thing of it ſometimes?) If he be peeviſh, if his 
Manners be ungrateful, or ſingular; in a word, 
if he comes (through his -own-fault, or otherwiſe) 
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to be hated, or deſpiſed ; Preſumption preſently 
becomes a Convittion, and his Remonſtrances 
have no further effe&t ; unteſs it be to prejudice 
the Truth, and'to render good -Maxims odious, 
or ridiculous to the Scholar, all the reſt of his 


Life. Men much rather follow the Maxims of 


thoſe, whom they Eſteem, and Love; and ( ſee- 
ing Men A& by imagination, eſpecially in their 
younger Years) they eſteem, or lave thoſe, who 
are grateful to them, or ſeem to be happy, as Per. 
fans of Quality, the Rich; thoſe who have a 
| good Mien, who Speak well, who are Straight 
and handſom Men. Now theſe ſhining Qualities 
are much more ordinarily to be met with in thoſe 
who have lefs Vertue, and more rarely in thoſe 
wha Teach, than in others. Beſides, there atc 
ſome Men by general Preſcription, are ſuppoſed 
to be, Wiſe and Vertuous, and yet are not ſo in 
effect ; as ſome Fathers, old Men, Magiſtrates, 
and perhaps alſo Clergymen and Religious. 1In- 
fomuch , that young Perſons, though never fo 
well inclin'd, are' very hard put to it, how to 
-chuſe thoſe whom they ought to follow. In 
the mean time, their Paſhons grow , become 
ſtronger, and hold Intelligence with thoſe many 
Enemies which attack them from withour. 

Yet all theſe difficulties ſhould not diſcourage 
us; and though we ought to hope for nothing, 
but by the Power of the Divine Grace ; yet it 
1s not ſufficient only to implore this Adiſtance 
by continual Prayer, all Human means ſhould 
alſo be imploy'd. "The Succeſs which doth not 
| depend upon us, {hall not be reckoned to us, 
neither ſhall we be Reproached for . it; and 
whatſoever ſhall become of the Scholar, Fj 
bY o Malter 
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Maſter ſhall be puniſhed for his negligence, or 
rewarded for his pains. Admoniſh therefore your 
Charge, that to do well, he muſt draw himſelf out 
of the Crowd, and not follow the greateſt num- 
bet : Prove it to him, both by the Authority of the 
Goſpel, ahd by Reaſon, ſince whatſoever Principle 
of Morality you ground him in, all that you can ac- 
count good in the World, will be very little, in 
Compariſon of the contrary Evil, There are few 
Rich Men, a great many Poor ;few that enjoy Plea- 
ſure, and Honours; few Learned, few Wiſe Men, 
abundance of Sots and ignorant Perſons ; very little 
Vertut, in what ſenſe ſoever you underſtand it. 
Make him obſerve that there is ſcarce any one 
whaſe aCtions are all of a piece, and who fol- 
lows the fame Principle, whether it be good or 
bad. Make him ſenfible, how Ridiculous. theſe 
ContradiQtions, ſo ordinary in common Life, ap. 
pear. The fame Father, who Preaches to his 
Vn in general, Wiſdom, arid a Regular Life, 
it other times unwarily uſes before him, Licen- 
tious Diſcourſes, with Pleaſure relates the Follies 
of his Youth, and thus teaches him to be a good 
Companion , and a Spark atnongſt the Ladies. 
The Mother, who carries her Daughter often to 
Prayers, carries her alſo to a Ball, and to a Play ; 
and holding the Catechiſm in one Hatid ( which 
ſhe makes her /repeat, ) with the other ſhe puts 
on her Ribbons and Patches to make her fine. 
It cannot be avoided, but that Men will fall into 
theſe abſurdities , unleſs they ftick to one only 
Principle with an immovable firmneſs. | 

In fruth, ic is not Motaliy, if it be not pet- 
kaly one, and built upon one only Principle. 
You. ought not therefore to ſpeak ro your Sc w 
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lar of Human Morality, of Worldly Wiſdom, of D.. 
liticks,, or the Prudence of this World. Nothing 
of this ſhould gnter into his Mind, but it ought 
preſently to be balanced with - = reach the 
Goſpel, by making him rehend. well, that 
Wo be Chriſitans —_ her, or not at all, 
that it avails nothing to be ſo by. halves, leaſt be- 
ing abandoned of God, we ſhould renounce our 
Baptiſm: It is to belye our. ſelves, not to follow 
the Law. without reſerve, which we have owned 
as Divine. But to eſtabliſh a young Man in this 
Dodrine, it will not be unuſeful to remove cer. 
tain groſs Calumnies , which are often Form'd 
againſt Chriftian Piety. 

There are ſome ſo little acquainted with it, 
that they think it allows, or at leaſt, excuſs 
Sottiſhneſs, 'and meanneſs of Spirit; and that 
bravery and 'greatneſs of Mind, are Vertues on 
ly to be found in the Meg of the World. 

Nevertheleſs, Prudence and Magnanimity are 
Vertues recommended. in the Scripture, as wel 
as Temperance and Juſtice ; and the contrarj 
Vices render - us no leſs culpable before God, 


often are. not reaſonable enough to excuſe De- 
fects, which are purely involuntary, Beſides 
Devotion is accuſed for making Men fad; and 
if they durſt fay, it Unhappy ; becauſe, a grea 
many of thoſe who paſs for- Devout Perſons, 
are ill Humour'd , Critical , and Complainmy, 
whereas, nothing is farther from Chriſtianity ; for 
that is a Spirit of Sweetneſs , 'Tranquility and 
Joy : And Melancholy, is reckoned by the mol! 
ancient Spiritualiſts, amongſt the Seven or Eight 
Sources of all Sins, as well as Gluttopy and Impu- 
Tit, .  Belides 
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Beſides theſe Conſiderations, and many other 
fuch-like, which may be uſeful to weaken the 
_ ObjeRtions againſt Mora/ity, or alrogether to re- 
move them according to the Mpſters ability, 
and the Scholars Docibility : Method is of great 


uires ſo much Art and Care. If Children at 
firſt be over-charged with many Precepts, they 
re tired, and 4iſcouraged, or if they take Plea- 


ſuarein them, they are to grow Conceited, 


and to read Lectures Morality before their 
time. They are admired and cornmended for 
the fine Diſcourſes they Rehearſe; which infuſes a 
great deal of Vanity into them. Nevertheleſs, 
they ceaſe not, at the fame time , to a&t as 
Children, that is to ſay, to follow their Paſſions ; 
nfomuch , that they ſo ſoon accuſtom them- 
ſelves to ſpeak well, and do badly, that they 


become more incorrigible than others ; becauſe 


the excellent Maxims which they know by 
Heart, when yet they do not Practiſe them, do 
nbe affeft them ar all; and becauſe they think 
they know more of them, than they who would 
Corre&t them. *Ti'is alſo very dangerous to make 
. them refleft upon their Faults, without ſeriouſly 
endeavouring to bring them to amend thei : 
Otherwiſe, theſe RefleQions will be like thoſe 


I telling of their Faults, as well as of their Dj- 
Wl ftempers ; meerly out of Vanity, to make them- 
I ves admired and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 
WW Mankind, by the delicacy and unaccountableneſs 
Wy of their Sentiments. 1 am, fay they, ſtrangely 


i afraid of Thunder : Thave a wonderful averſt- 


on to Sots ; I am impariert with my Servants. 


Conſequence, for there is no part of Studies which 


dle Diſcourſes bf ſuch as tire the World; by 
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I am very apt , every Moment, to be Tran- 
ſported with Paſſion: And an Hundred ſuch 
like Fooleries which they complain of, as of their 
Megrims, and their Vapours. Nothing 1s more 


_ Pernicious to a Child, than to accuſtom him to 


this ſort of Language : The fureſt way is, to 
make him. put your DireCtions into Practice, and 
as-much as lies in you, make him ſenſible of all 
that, you ſay, by his own Experience. Some 
Men have heard much Diſcourſes about Mera- 
lity, and have ſpoke of it much themſelves, who 
yet are ignorant ; that what we call the Paſſion, 
are thoſe lively Motions which a Man feels in 
his Heart, and in his Bowels ; when he fears, 
delires, and is in anger. He is accuſtomed to 
ſpeak of them, as of the Heavens, the Stars, and 
of all things without him. Young Men there- 
fore ſhould be ſhown by the Finger, and by the 
Eye (as I may ſoſay) what is every Vertue, every 
Vice, every Paſſion, both in thoſe with whom 
they converſe, and Principally in themſelves. But 
above all things ( as I have faid ) they muſt be 
taught to practiſe that which they know ; and 
in this, there is need of great Patience and Dif- 
cretion. They are Weak and Light every Mo- 
ment ;. they. fall, and fall again into the fame 
Faults. 'They eafily forget all their AMoraliy, 
when a gew object of Pleaſure preſents it ſelf : 
And though they ſhould recal themſelves, they 
have not ſtrength enough to reſiſt it. To ex- 
peCt that they ſhould attain, in a few days, un- 
to this firmneſs of Mind, is to expect, that a 
young Plant, ſet to Day , ſhould ro Morrow 
have a ſolid Trunk, 'and deep Roots, We ought to 
wait a long time, and not to think it too muck to 
Labour often, and Water the Soil daily, This 
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This Levity of Children is indeed hurd to be 


born with : But doth it not excite our Reſent- 
ment, rather becauſe it is Irkſome to us, than be- 
cauſe it harms them ? Let us enter into our ſelves, 
Are we proportionably wiſer than they, in reſpect 
of the more perfett Age to which we are ad- 
vancd 2 Have we not, as well as they ,. our 
' Paſſions ? Are we not addicted to our Plea- 
ſures? And if our Divertiſements ſeem to us to 
be more ſolid than theirs, perhaps to Men more 
wiſe than we are, they would appear more ridi- 
culous. Let us make the Compariſon with Ju- 
ſtice. Let us ſuppoſe our ſelves at the Age of 
our Scholars, and ingenuouſly *confeſs , that at 
that Age , their Thoughts were ours. "Thus we 
ſhall ind all Children to be very near a-like. 1 
fay this, not as if we ſhould neglect in: others , 
_ the Faults of which we our ſelves are, or have 
been puilty ; nor as if our Scholars ought to take 
Advantage thereof , if they ſhould happen to 
come to the knowledge of them : But I fay that 
this con(ideration ſhould make us very gentle and 
patient ; leaſt by -preffing a Young Man too 
much, to aſcend all at once to the higheſt Pin- 
nacle of Vertue, by the moſt difficult ways, we 
caſt him into Deſpair. = 

The Inſtruftions therefore of Morality ſhould 
be managed with great Caution, and Proporti- 
oned to the Scholar's Capacity, and much more 
to the Strength of his Soul, We ſhould be al- 
ways watchful to ſpy out the Propereſt Occa(t- 


ons, when they may be given moſt uſefully, with- 


out ſcrupuloufly obſerving rhe order which we 
have propoſed to obſerve in- Studies. Often, from 
tome tault- which your. Scholar has commitreg, or 
OY G 3 ſome 
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ſome Refletion made by himſelf, or which you 
occaſion him to make, by Reading ſome Hits 
ry, or Book of Humanity to him; you'll have a 
fir opportunity to Inſtruct him in ſome Impor. ff 
tant Maxim, Or to Reſcue him from ſome Err0,, 
Do not loſe theſe happy Opportunities. Quit all 
things for Morality, The occaſions of Teaching 
him Hiſtory, or Humanity, will occur oft enough; 
but your Scholar perhaps may come no more to 
be in fo favourable a Diſpoſition: And that 
which is thus faid , beſides the Buſineſs, as i 
were, and without Delign, doth ordinarily more 
good, than that which is diſcours'd to him in 
Formal LeCture ; where he is upon his Guard, 
becauſe he knows that you will ſpeak of Moral: 
zy before-hand. We ought not to be afraid 
making Digreſhons , which Treat of ſomething 
more uſeful, than the Subject at firſt props 
ſed. 


 Fz/ity is 2 part of Morality. It is not ſuf 

cient to obſerve the Eſſential Duties of Pre 
bity, which makes a, Good Man ; but alſo, we 
ſhould Praftice thoſe of Society , which make 2 
Well-bred-Man. Rudeneſs and Incivility are not 
to be found in a Vertuous Man, becauſe they pro- 
eced either from Pride, or a Contempt of others; 
or a Negle& to Itru# ones Self in what he owe 


' to them, and how he ought to Behave himſelf 1» 


wards all Men; or from a Proneneſs to fall into 4». 
ger. Infomuch that it is impoſſible ' but a Man 
muſt be Civil - and. Well-behaved, if he be Humble, 
Patient, Charitable, Modeſt: and Cautious, But, to 
the end, that Verewe alone may doe this, it mult 
be arrived to a very high PerteCtion ; as it was a- 
; © mgngk 
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mongſt the Anciene Monks of Egype and the Eft , 
who were Caurtcous and Civil 1n the moſt Af- 
frightful Solitudes. Converſation with the W/irld 
is indeed a ſhorter way to Good Breeding : and 
the Neceſſity of being continually one with ano- 
ther, Obliges Men, at leaſt, to have all the Ap- 
pearances of Vertue , which may render Society 
calie. And uſually they go no further than 
theſe Appearances, making Cvily onely ro con- 
fiſt in an_ Habit of hiding ones Paſſions, and dil- 
guizing his Sextiments, that fo he may teſtihe that 
Reſpect, or Friendſhip for others, which moſt 
commonly he has not. So that Cility prejudi- 
ces the Subſtantial part of Verzue ; whereas it 
ſhould be a Conſequence of it , and like that 
Flower of Beauty which naturally accompanies an 
Healthful Body. PER | 

Nevertheles thefe Flattering Compliments , 
and Appearances of C:vilzy, are generally the 
firſt InftraRtions given unto Children ; and thoſe 
which are the moſt Inculcated , as if all Educa- 
tion conſiſted in this. 

And doubtle6 theſe Expreffions of Submyfion , 
Eſteem and Aﬀe&ion would be Excellent, if they 
were True; tor then we ſhould be all Humble 
and-Charitable. Bur ſince it is not fo, it would 
b: better to Talk more Truly ; or rather to Talk 
leſs, and Doe more. There is @ great difference 
 betwixe# ſhewing Contempt , and teſtifying difteem , 
or Reſpet to all wichou diftinition. And that 


which ſhews the Ridiculouſneſs of our Compli- = 


ments are the ſerious aus of ROI - 
where the Language is wholly changed ; and 
- where the leaſt [ntereſt js. Diſputed with them, 
unto whom the Moment before, we ſeemed wil- 
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ling to have granted every thing. Children, not 


having, as yet, Judgment enough to diſtinguiſh 
the different Sy jects and Occaſions , accuſtom 


themſelves from | theſe firſt Inſtructions, to Lye, 
and Difſemble upon all occaſions. hs 
* Beſides, an abundance of Unprofitable Lyes 
are told in this Matter; C:vi/zty conſiſts more in 
abſtaining from what may be troubleſome to o- 
thers, in being Genele, Modeſt and Patient, than in 
Speaking much, and uſing much Cringing. One 
Obliging word, well placed, gains more upon us, 
then” all 'the Great' Complements - with which 
ſome Country Gentletien do oppreſs us. They who 
Equally Careſs 'and Honour all Men , Oblige 
nonie ; and have nothing whereby to ſignihe their 
True Friendſhip. . LL Ko 
But the worlt fort of Civ:liry , is that, which 
conſiſts in Conſtrain'd and * Forc'd kinds of 'Ge- 
ſtures ; That Merhodical Crvility, which appears one- 
ly in the Forms of ſome Starch'd Compliments , 


. and Impertinent- Ceremonies , and which arc 


more Ungrateful than Natural Clowniſhneſs : This 
AﬀeQation todo all things-in Mode and Pigure, 
3s one of the Principal Characters of a Pedanrt. 
And for this Reaſon Scholars ought , above all 
things, 'to Avoid it. For, fince their Condition 
reſtrains - them, for the moſt part, from Conver- 
ling with: Great Men, which requires an extreme 
.Politenefs; I think that their Cliey conliſts 
chicfly' in knowing how to hold their Peace, 
-withour affecting Silence; and, in ſpeaking no- 


[thing but what they know, and as much as 


Charity requires for the Inſtruftion, and SatisfaCti- 


bn of their Neighbours ; and, as for other things, 
4 bo Speak and Ad juſt like other” Men: And 


becaule 


\ 
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becauſe Faults are more ſenſible in Feigned Re- 
preſentations , than in the Natural, it will not 
be amiſs to conſider the Charafter which 'rhe 
Lalians give to their Dofor in the Comedy , who 
would always Speak, and always InſtruCt, and 
be every : Moment Angry it thoſe who ſhould 
be ſo bold as to ContradiCt him. | 


HOUGH Mboraliey ſhould be the Principal 


| "ts | ae Logick and 
Deſign of all Education, yet, at the fame pon Try 


fick.” 


time, Care mult be taken of other Scudies But 
{ince all our Knowledge depends upori Reaſoning, 
or Experience, and Experience availeth lite; if it 
be not Inlightned by Right Reaſon; we ſhould 
begin , by Gending the Mind, before we come, 
in particular , to Matters of Faft, and things 
that are Politive, This Application, to the Cul- 
tivating of Reaſon, is, in the Natural Order, the 


firſt of all Seudies, ſeeing it is the Inſtrument of 
all; For, in Truth, this- is nothing elſe but Le- 


gick, And the firſt ®bjefts ro which we ſhould 
apply ourſelves, are the Great Principles of Na- 
eural Light , which are the Foundations of all 
Reaſoning, and conſequently of all Szuds, Now 
this Seudy of Firſt Prineiples is truly Meraphyficks. 
Thus Logick and Meraphyſick ſhould be the firlt 


Studies... And they are fo truly the firſt, That 


Morality it elf, as far as it depends upon Reaſon: , 
and not upon Supernatural Faith, can have no other 
Solid Foundation. But yet” I have Spoken of 
Morality before them, becauſe it is more neceſla- 


_ ry to be a Good Man, than a Good Reafoner. 


- Befides, that. I could not fay that at the fame 
_' fime, which yer I would doe at the ſame time , 
'& I ſhould Inſtruft- a Youpg Perſon. Upon 
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this account, I ſhall reſerve it to the Cloſe of all 
the Young Perſons Studizs, to obſerve, to what 
Age I ſhould Afﬀign them each in particular. 
Here I underſtand that Solid and Real Logick 
which Socrates profeſt to Teach, when he faid, 


| That tit was the Midwife ro Mens Minds: That it 


belped them to bring forth that whith was already for- 
med in them: That it taught them nothing new, but 
made them onely call to Mind what. they knew before. 
In truth, as I have already obſerved, *tis not in our 
Power to Imprint im Children the moſt Simple 
Nozions , Which: are the Foundations 'or Inſtru- 
ments of all others. I call the Foundations of 
Knowledge, Simple Ideas; as the 1dea of Being, of 
Subſtance, of Thought , of Will , of the Underſtand- 
#ng, Number, Motion, Duration : The Sentiments ; 
as the Ida of Iyite, Heat, Grief, Fear, Anger, 


Hunger, Thirſt : The Judgments alſo which make 


the firſt Principles do belong to theſe Foundations ;. 
as, The Relation betwixt the whole, and its part ;, No- 
thing produces nothing ; Beings ought not to be mul- 
tiplyd without Neceſſity ; The Witl always ſeeks after 
Happineſs. We bring into the World with us 


theſe kind of Thoughts, and Judgments, which 


are the Foundations of all other Judgments and 
Reaſonings, which we make as long as we live: 
and it is the Attentive Conſideration of theſe Prin- 
ciples, by Abſtracting them from other Notions 
leſs clear, and leſs certain, and which are onely 
the Conſequences of them : "T's this Conſidera- 
tion, I ſay, which , is properly , that which 1s 


| called Metaphyick Logick 1s the Conſideration of 


other Ideas, and other Fudgments, which are no 
leſs clear, and certain, and are alſo born with us ; 


y-- ſuch as reſpect rather our Knowledge,than the 


Objects 
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_— of it. And hence it is, G4 I call them 
Inſtruments. Such are the Ideas of True and 
Falſe ; Affirmation and Negation ; Error and Doubt- 
ing : and, above all, the Idea of a Conſequence, 
"whereby we underſtand that ſuch a certain Propo- 
fition follows from another certain one ; that ſuch 
a Reaſon is Concluding, and that ſuch an ene is 
not. None of thele Notions can be given to 
thoſe who. have them not, and there is no Man 
that hath them not, if he hath the uſe of Rea- 
ſon ; for herein preciſely it doth conſt. 

Logick, and Metaphyſicks, are not, as *tis ordinari- 
ly ſuppoſed, difficult Studies of Abſtrated and 
_ High. flown things , and which do not concera 
us; nor of fine Speculations, which appertain onely 
to the Learned. They are of uſe to all the 
World, becauſe they have for their Object, that 
onely, which pafles within our ſelves, and which 
we know the beſt; and have no other De- 
ſign but to accuſtom our ſelves never .to be de- 
ceived, nor to reſt ſatisfy'd but with clear Ideas ; 
and not to be over-haſty in paſſing Judgment, and 
d-awing of Conſequences therefrom. Ir js to be 
wiſhe that all, which doth not truly ſerve this end, 
might be taken away from them. 

Without entering here, in particular, upon this 
Inſtruction ( lince 1 do not Write a Logick) I 
ſhould defire, that a Child be early accuſtomed, to 
fay nothing bur »-what he underſtands, and not 
have any Ideas, but the cleareſt that poſſibly can 
be. To this end, in all that he ſhould Learn, he 
ought continually to be Exerciſed in Dividing and 
Detining, that hereby he might Learn exactly to 
diſtinguiſh each thing from others, and to give to 
_ every thing that which- appertains unto it. thy 
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that I would, as yet, charge his Memory with De- 
fnitions, and the Rules of Diviſion and Definiti- 
on ; bur make him Praftiſe them, upon thoſe Suh. 
jets, which ſhould be moſt familiar unto him, 
When he ſhall have ſtrength enough to retain 
ſeveral Ideas, or ſeveral Fudgments likewiſe, at once, 
I would make him apprehend the difference of 
True , of Falſe, of Uncertain ; and I would 
Convince him, that he ought not to deny every 
thing, nor to doubt of every thing ;' but that tis 
neceflary to follow ſome certain Rules in paſſing 
our Judgments, In the next place, I wou.d have 
him to obſerve thoſe Truths, which are the firſt, 
1 the. order of Knowledge, and, upon the certain. - 
ty of which, depends that of all the reſt : Whence 
would follow the Knowledge of the Soul , and 
its diſtinftion from the Body, the Knowledge of 
God, and the Rules of 'T rue, and Falſe : from 
which all the reſt of Logick might be eaſily dedu- 
ced. I would have it to confiſt in a very few 
Precepts, that is, as many, neither more, nor leſs 
than fuch, as ſhould really aſſiſt Reaſon, For, if 
upon ftriCt examination, it did g__ that Men 
might Reaſon as Surely,and as Juſtly, without all 
theſe Obſervations, I ſhould Condemn them on- 
ly upon this one account, that they would bc 
Unprofitable ; and ſhould place them in the Num- 
ber of Curiofi-ies, how True and Pretty foever 
they may be. But doubtleſs it will be found, that 
ſome Rules of Logick (to how little a number ſoc- 
ver they be reduc'd } will be very uſeful ro help 
Reaſon : and alſo ſome Axioms of Metaphyſicks, to 
which every Man, that Reaſoneth, will be obliged 
to have Recourſe ; and which, conſequently, will 
Me the Foundation of all his Reaſonings, - oy 
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All the World ſees the Uſefulneſs of Reaſoning 
juſtly,and upon Solid Principles (1 do notfay one- 
ly in Sciences, but in Buſineſs, and in all the Afﬀairs 
of Life.) But perhaps many may nor ſee the neceſ- 
ſity of aſcending fo high,as the firſt Principles, be- 
cauſe, in efteft, there are few that doe fo. 'The 
greateſt part of Men Reaſon onely within a certain 

Compaſs, from a certain Maxim which the Au" 
thority of others, or their own Paſſions has Im- 
printed upon their Mind, to the Means, neceflary 
to acquire that which they delire. As for In- 
ſtance, I ought to be Rich : Therefore I will take 
upon me ſuch an Imployment ; I will take ſuch a 
Journey ; I will ſuffer this, and that ; and fo of 
the reſt. But what ſhall I do with my Wealth, 
when I have gotten ir? But is it really Advan- 
tageous to be Rich ? This 1s that which they do 
not” at all inquire after, They, who Reaſon thus, 
never had other than Vulgar Spirits, of what 
Profeſſhon ſoever they were : though they were 
the Learned, and the Doctors; though they 
were Miniſters of State ; though they were Prin- 
ces. I call that a Vulgar Spirit, which is limited 
to certain Pieces of Knowledge, which is not im- 
ploy'd but upon particulars, and Reaſoneth onely 
upon Experience. And I find, that one of this 
Spirit is always the ſame, what Object ſoever he 
propoſes to himſelf, He doth not become great- 
ay 6 applying himſelf to Publick Afﬀairs ; and 
| is not more Knowing for concerning himſelf in 
matters of Science. He will never do more than 
Reaſon probably upon the Experience of that 
which he has Read, and gueſs at one Fat from 
another ; but he will never goo far, as to Judge 
of what he Reads, and refer every thing to its 


proper uſe. He 
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He who is truly Learried, and truly a Phily. 
phir, goes further, and begins higher. He takes 
not up with the Authority of others, nor with 
his own Prejudices ; but riſes always, till he has 
found a Principle of Natural Light, and a "Truth 
fo clear, that he cannot call it into queſtion. And, 
when he hath once found it, he, with affurance, 
draws from it all its Conſequences, and never de- 
parts from it, Whence it comes to paſs that he 


is' firm in his DoCtrin, and in his Condu&; that 


he i inflexible in his Reſolutions, patience in the 
Execution, in his Humour, and conſtant in 
his Vertue. Now this Learned, this Wiſe Per- 
fon may be found in all Conditions. Amongſt 
the Patriarchs we have Examples of Wile Shepherd: 
and Husbandmen ; among(t the. Ancient Monks, of 


Wiſe Artiſans; and of what Profeffion ſoever a 


Mans, he will never be as happy, as he can be 

- in this Life, if he aRts not upon certain Princi- 
ples; or if a moſt immoveable Faith doth not 
ſupply the defeft of Reaſoning. But to ſpeak in 
our own way, and with Relation to thoſe who 
have uſed to Study amongſt us, theſe Solid Rex- 
ſonings, and theſe &rtain Principles are chiefly 
neceſlary unto thoſe who are to Conduct others ; 
2s Clergymen, Magiſtrates, and thoſe who Govern, 
or are concern'd in the Management of Pablick 
Aﬀairs. 'To Speak better , we ought not 
to reckon, that there are any True Studies with- 
out this Foundation : for, to know matters of 
Fad, and gain Experience, Uſe is ſufficient ; or i 
Reading be joyned thereunto, there is no need of 
much Inftruction. But to form the Mind, for a 
Man to fee clearly what he doth , to condut 
himſelf by fure Evidence , and not by uncertain 
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Opinion ; This is what ought to be ſought af- 


ter, and it is this Inquiry whiclt ought te be called 


Study. | | 
The greateſt part of Men are more capable of 
this Philoſophy than is believed. It requires no 
Extraordinary 'Talent of Memory, Imagination , 
and Briskneſs of Spirit ; but onely a good Com- 
mon Senſe , Attention and Patience: So that 
there are none, but very Light Spirits, who can- 
not attain unto it, Even Peaſants themſelves, if 
they be not altogether Stupid, may be often fur- 
ther Inftruted in this Philoſophy, than they who 
are more WR _ 

To Conclude , Every one muſt be managed 
according to his GeniOus ;. and the Maſter ought 


not to ſpend ſo much time in the Initruftion of 


thoſe whom he Teaches with Pleaſure, becauſe 
their Minds are open to receive what he ſays ; as 
thereby to negle& others , becauſe they put him 
to more wins On the contrary, theſe laſt re- 
quire] more Care, more AﬀeCtion, and more Dex- 
terity in the InſtruCtor : and tis a fad thing, yer 
not to be remedied, that the moſt ignorant, and 
dulleſt Learners, have ordinarily the worſt Mz- 
Pers. ER 
| Here, ſince Ihave enter'd upon the Subject, I 

will go on to Explain my felt concerning Philo- 
ſophy. 1 think that a Maſter ſhould endeavour to 
make all thaſe under his Charge Philoſophers; 
 Principally ſuch , whom he ſees to have good 
Natural Parts : but he muſt not wait till he has 
a conſiderable number of ſuch who ſhall ſucceed 


therein. It is a great Undertaking to form one - 


True Philoſopher, that is to fay, one Man who 
Reaſons aright, who is always upon his Guard 
pn againſt 
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againſt all the Cauſes of Error ; who, in the Con- 
duCt of his Life, follows onely Reaſon and Ver- 
tue ; who ſeeks, in all things; to know the Truth, 
and to aſcend: unto the firſt Cauſes, TI he great- 
eſt part of Men, *tis true, would be capable of 


| this, if they did uſe their Reaſon well, and if 


they were not precipitant in their Judgments. But 
"tis rare to find any of them, whoſe Will is {6 
Regular, and Strength ſo much, as to be able to 
refit their Paſſions. It muſt alſo be confeſt, that 
the greateſt part of the Profeflions of Life, may 


| be perform'd reaſonably well, without coming to 


this Perfeftion. One may be a good Phyſician, 
provided he knows the Hiftory of Nature, and the 
ence. 
For though a Man ſhould know all that has been 
yet diſcovered in Natural Philoſophy, to this preſent 
time, he would ſcarce know the firſt Cauſes of 
Diſtempers any better thereby. Skill in the Law 
obliges a Man to go no higher, and to ſeek for no 
other P1inciples of Reaſoning, than the Laws al. 
ready Eſtabliſhed among Men: 'The reſt belongs 


to the Legillatour. The Roman Lawyers, whoſe 
Deciſions we do with Reaſon admire, were no Phi- 


loſophers at all ; and this Science was form'd at 
Reme, before they knew either Philoſophy, or Gram- 
mar. As for War, tis evident likewiſe, by the 
Romans themſelves, and moſt Nations, that there 
15 no need of Phileſophy, to be a good Soldier. The 
Romans were never greater Warriouts, than whillt 
they continued in their Ignorance. Mummius and 
Marius were not leſs Silful therein, than Pompey 
and Ceſar ; and theſe laſt, though they were more 
Learned, - were not more Pb;loſophers than the 0- 


ther. As for other Profeſſions les conſiderable, as 


Met chatdic ' p 
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Husbandry and Trades; Philoſophy is not at all 


required of them, who apply themſelves unto 
them ; though the moſt uſetul Arts were not 
at firſt invented without Philoſophy. I know, 
that 'tis believed, that it is uſeful to Divinity ; 
and it is indeed to bz deſired, that all Clergy-men 
were true Philoſophers. But yet I have ſhown, 
that, in the firſt Ages of the Church, the Chrs- 


fians made little account of Hwnan Philoſophy : 


Nevertheleſs, it cannot be doubted, but that the 
Biſhops and Prieſts of that Time, did perfe&tly 
well diſcharge all their Duties. I leave it to thoſe 
who Labour uſefully in the Church, to judge, 
whether that which they have learn'd of Philo« 
ſophy, be of any greatuſe to them, for the Con- 
duCt of Souls. 

But as to the reſt, ſince a Man ſhould neither 
be deceived himſelf, nor deceive others ; I would 
not give the name of Philoſopher, but to him, 
who ſhould really deſerve it. I would not make 
my Scholar fo vain, as to believe himſelf to be a 


Philoſopher, becauſe he can fay ſome diſtintions 


and divitions by Heart, though he be never the 
wiſer or better for them : I would not contribute 
any thing to the making this great. name deſpica- 


ble to the unlearned, For Women, and Men ' 


of the World, judge of the ancient Philoſophers, 
by the moderns;: and equally deſpiſe them all 
Hence it is, that Plato, of all prophane Authors, 
the moſt Excellent, and moſt Delightful, is little 
Read, even by the Learned, and not yet Tranlſla- 
ted into our Language. Hence it ts, that they 
who read the Tranſlations, of Xenophon, Epifterus, 
and' others, do admire that theſe Philoſophers 
reaſoned ſo well, -*Tis' the fame abuſe, that has 
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brought into dif: elteem the name of Rhetoric, 
Poetry, and the greateſt po the Liberal Arts; 
and which has L ran fal as of them, which 
makes us praftiſe them ſo a. For 'tis natural tg 
believe, that a thing is really that , which its 
name imports. 

Therefore, although it is to be wiſh'd, that 
all Men ( at leaſt they who Study ) were truly 
Philoſophers, yet, there is fo little reaſon to ex. 
pect it; that it ſeems ro me, that the greateſt 
part of Men, ought not to pretend to &.. At 
leaſt, all the: Philoſophy they ought to learn, 
ſhould be reduc'd to a good Logick : : The reſt 5 


not neceſſary for the attaining other Sciences 


On the centrary, all 'the Sciences joyned to the 
practice of all Vertues, make up the true Philoſo- 
pher; ts which, therefore we cannot arrive be- 
fore the Age of Maturity ( if any one be fo 
happy,: as'&ver to attain unto it.) But, it is more 
certair, that Grammar, Rhetorick, and whatſoever 
00 pan _ : x ep at 
necellary to Philoſophy an ick. o learn 
how to reaſon well TR no w_—b of know- 
ing Lativ, 'or any other Language ; it might be 
Taught to a Adure, provided there were rt di- 
ſtinct enough, ro Explain to _ the Reflections 
upon Thoughts. Eloquence ſuppo ſes Reaſoning al- 
ready "ane: keing it SEA thereunto Motion, 
and ; for it doth not ( as the Ipnorant 
believe ) confiſt in ſpeaking fine Words, Vt i 
giving Weight to good Reaſon. : 
Since our Logick conſiſts not in certain Words 
and Rules, wherewith the Memory is charged, 


that we may talk of them, or ea Wee l , 


who do {peak of them z but in a real Exerciſe of 


good 
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good Reaſoning : It is not to be thought, that it - 
1s to be learnid only once, as' an Hiſtory, and 
never after to be minded. It muſt be conſtant- 
ly pradtiſed, during the whole courſe of Studies ; 
and -I ſpeak of it in this place, only to obſerve 
its Order, and to ſhew that it is of more worth, 
and more neceflary than all the Studies I have 
mentioned ; at leaſt, then thoſe which conſiſt on- 
ly in the Knowledge of Matters of Fact , of 

ings Poſitive and Conjectural. F 

But though Reaſoning - be. neceſſary, Experi- 
ence and he Knowledge " nts a. is 
þ likewiſe, A Man cannot be truly learned, nor 
eminently gkilful, without this depth of Reaſoning 
which I have ſpoken of, but he may be skilful 
enough to perform the Duties of Common Lite, 
without this Reaſoning ; provided that he has a 
particular Knowledge of the things which are 
praftiſed : Whereas, without this particular Know- 
kdge, the beſt general Reaſonings , as long as 
they contimie General, will never come to any 
ting. *Tistheſe general Reaſonings, which have 
tall times diſcredited the Philoſophers and Learn- 
res w_ to _ did riot joyn the 

nowledge of particular things, eſpecially, the 
hfiurions of Men : And tie is the Eflemial 
Fault of Raimiund Lultius his Method, which im- 
floys its Scholars only in ſach general Notions, 
4 are of no uſe; and do not render them, at all, 
more Learned in Speculation ; ſince they add no- 
thing to what all Men know naturally, but only 
Narties, and Arbitrary diſtinQions. I more value 
2 Peaſant, who knows of what Corn the beſt 
Bread is made, and how this Corn is made to 
icreaſe z than a Philoſopher, who reaſons only 
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upon Goodneſs, Perfeftion atnd Infinity , without 
ever Deſcending Lower. Let, therefore, your 
Scholar have a true and diſtin underſtanding ; 
let him reaſon upon general Principles, and put 
what he knows into a good Order. But let him 
be fatisfied with a few Principles; and let him be 
furniſhed with ſomething to ſet in Order ; I mean, 
with diſtinct and particular Obſervations. 


VII. Itherto, 1 have ſpoken only of thoſe Studies 
That Men which tend to the perfeCtion of the Soul, 
my 1c by forming the Mind and the Manners. Some- 
of their Bo- thing alſo muſt be ſaid, of thoſe which may be 
dies. uſeful to the Body ; ſince, next to our Soul, there 

15 nothing which ought to be ſo precious to us, 
as this other Part of our ſelves: And ſince alſo, 
the ſtrict Union of the one with the other, 1s 
the reaſon, why the Soul is not in a condition to 
act well, if the Body be not well diſpoſed. [ 
know that this fort of Study is not in uſe amongſt 
us ; weare ſenſible enough, that Health, Strength, 
good Behaviour and Beauty, are Goods of the 
Body ; but we are apt to ſuppoſe, that they mult 
all be given by Nature. 'The Art of procuring 
them, is ſo much forgotten ; that, was it not 
certain, that the Ancients had it, and alſo had 
carry'd it to as great PerfeCtion, it might not pro- 
bably be believed, that it was poſhble. This s 
the Art which the Greeks called Gymnaſtick ; which 
chiefly conſiſted in the Exerciſe of the Body ; and 
upon this account, it is Foreign 'to my ſubject; 
for I have not undertaken to treat of all that 
relates to the Ediication of Youth, but only of 
their. Studies. T ſhall therefore leave this Treatiſe 
of Exerciſes to ſom Perſon, who ſhall be "_ 
| Vers 
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versd in it than Iam; and I ſhall, in the mean 
time , only ſpeak of that Knowledge, which 
may be uſeful for the preſervation of Health. I 


will not call it by the Name of Medicks, becauſe 


we do not now undertake this long and difficult 
Art, which imploys Men all their Lie: and which 
3 converſant about the healing of Diſeaſes, rather 
than the preventing of them : Whereas, that which 
[ here underſtand by this Study, neceſſary to all 


Men, is only ſome certain, plain and eafie Pre- 


cepts, for the preſerving, and increaſing Health. 

' I would therefore, from the firſt Infancy, have 
Sobriety inſtill'd, as far as this Age is capable 
dot ae by making Children Faſt, for it is 


not yet time: Bur by not permitting them to 
Eat as much as they would, nor all that they 
have a mind to, nor offering any thing to them 


which might 'Tempt them, or giving them ſuch 


Rewards or Puniſhment which . depend upon 
Eating. In their Preſence, Gluttons and Luxuri- 
ous Perſon, ſhould be expoſed to Contempr , 
ſometimes by way of Raillery, ſometimes by 
frious Diſcourſe ; Diſeaſes and other Milchicts 


obſerved, which proceed from the Exceſles of the 


Mouth ; Sobriety commended, and the good et- 
fects of it Demonſtrated : And all theſe Diſcoyr- 
ſes, as much as may be, ſhould be made, without 
ſeeming to have any deſign of inſtructing them, 
and without direfting your Speech to them, that 


ſo they may be leſs upon their Guard: But, above 


all, great_care muſt be taken, not to bely theſe 
Diſcourſes, by any contrary Speeches, or by any 
Action. In a word, to enforce them, by your 
Example. We fee, by the Manners of whole 
Nations, how powerful the Opinion, Cuſtom, 
| oo and 
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- and Impreſſions of Infancy are in this Matter 
Drunkenneſs ſo frequent 'in the Northern Coun- 
tries, is a Monſter in Spain. The bidians live all 
their Life upon Rice, Pulſe, and Fruits, Without 
Eating Fleſh or Fiſh ;, and ſome of them are 
Exerciſed in Faſting, that they can abſtain tor 
Fifteen or T'wanty days together, without ta- 
king any Nouriſhment.. Perhaps it may be 

thought, that theſe things belon Pak to os 

" ral Inſtruftions ; but they are allo proper 
for preſerving Health : " And it is = 4 os A 
poſe to enter, in particular, upon a large deſcrip- 
tion of the Vertues. In the mean time, ſince 
theſe Inſtruftions are uſeful to ſeveral ends, they 
are doubtleſs upon that account, the more Ex- 
cellent. 

To be in good Health, it 1s convenient to 
be Neat and rack to Breath a pure Air, to 
Drink good Waters, to Eat ſimple and plain 
Meats ; and though Nature ſufficiently teaches all 
this; yer, *tis not amiſs to put Children in Mind 
of it, and cauſe them often to Refleft thereupon; 
for Cuſtom eaſily gets the Upper-hand. What- 
ever gives Serngnh” doth alſo very much conduce 
to Health ; which Strength doth neceſſarily ſup- 
poſe. ' Now that which Strengrhens, is not (' as 
the Vulgar commonly believe ) to Eat much, 
and to Drink: much Wine, but  proportionably to 
our Nouriſhment and Reſt, to joyn Labour and 
Exerciſe. 'The Exerciſes —_ in uſe with all 
Men, are Walking for a long time together, 
— open r a conſideral while, carry- 

Burchens, drawing at Pullics, Running, Leap- 

4 Swiming, Riding, Exerciſing Arms, playing 
at < Jon and other luch-like, according to the 
| Ages, 


— 
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Ages, Conditions and Profeſſions to which any 
one is deſigned. I ſhall leave the particulars to 
thoſe , who perhaps, may fometime give us a 
Treatiſe of Exerciſes. I will only obſerve, that 
if is of great importance, for Children early to 
have a good Eſteem for them ; rogether with a 
= Contempt of the Soft and Effeminate 
E. 
He ſhould be Taught, that a Man is eapable 
of very little, if he cannot ( without altering 
his Health ) ſometimes take exceſſive pains; 
breaking, if need be, all the Rules of Sleep and 
Diet - In ſhort, that there are many Vertues, 
which cannot be praCtiſed, but with a good Bo- 
. St. Paul fays, indeed , That Bodily Exerciſe 1 Tim. iv. 
Pofiteth little : But he ſays this, in, compariſon $- 
with Exerciſes of Godlineſs; and' in a time, 
when the Emulation of the Greek © Arthlericks , 
ad carried them to an exceſſive Curiolity. For 
many lived under a very ſevere Diſcipline, and 
nn very” great Hardſhip, without'any other end, 
but to” make themſelves admired in the Gatnes: 
St. Paul himſelf”, elſewhere, makes uſe of this x Cor. ix, 
Example, to. ſhew Chriſtians how eartieltfy they” 25. 
oughr to ſtrive for the incorruptible Crown. 
The Chri/tians, *tis true, did not ingage in theſe 
Gmmaſfick Exerciſes, which would” haye ſpent 
wo much of their Time; much leſs. in: the 
Combats and their publick ſhews, founded up- 
on [dolatry ; yet they did not omit to Exerciſe 
the Body by uſeful and hard Labours.” St. Cle- 
ment of Alexattdria, in his Pedapogie, doth ex+ Pedag. 1: 
preſly adviſe it; and the greateſt part of the an- III, C, 10+ 
cient Monks have practiſed it. So that St. Paul 
doth not ſay that the* Exerciſe of the Body is 
H 4 good 
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good for nothing ; and though he thought it - 
py for very little, in comparifan of Chriſtian 

ertues, he would doubtleſs have accounted 
it great in Reſpet of that which we do now 


commonly preferr before it. For that which 


now a-days, makes Exerciſes fo little valued, is, 
becauſe they do not conduce to the attaining unto 
Honour, or gaining Money ; and becauſe they 
do not agree with Feaſting, Sleep, and Idlenefs, 
wherein the greateſt part of Men make their 
happineſs to conſiſt, _ | 

' In truth, there are none among us, but they who 
are deſigned for the War, ta whom any Exer- 
Ciſes are taught Methodically : And yet, even 


Herein, there are, in my Opinion, two con(idera- 


ble Faults. The one, that no care is taken to 
Form the Soldiers, who Compoſe the whole Bo- 
dy of the Troops : They are not taught to 
Manage their Arms, and. perform their Exercies, 
till they be Liſted. The other Fault is, thar, 
in the Academies, where Gentlemen are Exerciſed, 
no reckoning is made of that which is mo! 
eflential ; that is, to make them Healthy, and 
render their Bodies Robuſt. For they do not ac- 
cuſtom young Men to live. upon ſimple- and 
common Meats; to ſuffer ſometimes Hunger, 
Heat, Cold, and the injuries of the Weather ; 
to paſs whole Nights without Sleeping , to 
lie uſually Hard, ro be upon Horſe-back whole 
Days together: In a ward, to inure themſelves 
to all ſorts of Fatigues. In the mean time, theſe 
Fatigues are ordinarily of much more uſe in 
War, than Dancing, and the extream fineries of 
Fencing, and the Art of Riding, Nevertheleſs, 
this care that is taken to. Form the Bodies A 
| 8, E ,.  *. Soentie- 
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Gentlemen, as indiflerent as it-is, is a very ſenſt- 
ble Proof of the uſefulneſs of Exerciſes. Hence, 
doubtleſs, it comes to paſs, that Perſons of Qua- 
lity, and the Officers of the Army, have ordinari- 
ly Bodies better made, Walk and Move, in all 
Reſpects, with a better Grace, not only than 
Artiſans and Citizens, but than the Men of the 
Robe, who have not paſs'd through theſe Exerci- 
ſes. Nay, even the meer difference of Labours 
| has a very great efftet, without any care taken 
in Education. Gardiners and Labouring-Men, 
have Bodies generally otherwiſe Formed and 
Proportioned, than Shoove-Makers and Taylors, and 
other Sedentary Artiſts. But. to ſpeak only of 
thoſe, who are Educated with molt care ( though 
they are not deligned for the War, ) amongſt fo 
many other things which they are Taught, why 
ſhould not the Exerciſe of the Body be one ? Is 


it becauſe they have a Soul and no Body art all ? 


Is it becauſe Latin and the College-Philoſophy are 
more neceſſary to them than Health? Let us 
confeſs the Truth. It is becauſe we never con(i- 
dered this Matter, we believe, that Health comes 
of it ſelf; that we always have enough of tt, 
and that the moſt imporrant bulineſs, -is- ta get a 
great deal of Money, and be preferr'd to high 
2s go $gd as if we could enjoy thele Goods, 
and theſe Honours without Living, and having 
_ our Health. 

When [I ſpeak of having a care of Health, I 
do not mean. thoſe Cautions of Women, Seden- 
rary and.Lazy Men, who are feeling their Pulſes 
every Moment ; and, who by fearing Diſeaſes, 


are almoſt always Sick, or, at leaſt, imagin them- 


{elves to be ſo; Who take Broaths every Morn- 
be: | ing, 
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ing, who cannot Faſt, nor ſuffer Hunger, no" 
Eat later, than at ſuch a certain Hour ; who 
cannot Sleep, if they do not lie very ſoft, and 
very far from Noiſe ; who never have Window 
Shuts, Skreens and Counter-doors enough : In a 
word, who are extreamly afraid of the leaſt in. 
conveniencies. Theſe Perſons abuſe thoſe com- 
fortable things, which were invented for the truly 
Sick ; and for them whoſe Health is impared by 
long Labours, or by extream old Age, And that 
which ſhews their ſoftneſs, is, that they never 
uſe the means which I have mentioned of La. 
bour and Abſtinence ; but' had rather take a Me- 
dicine, than deprive themſelves of a meals Meat. 
It is therefore of great Conſequence, that Chil- 


dren ſhould berimes apprehend the Error of theſe 


pretended Palerudinarians; for they do Educate 
Children the worſt of any People. They wrap 
and. cover them to the end of the Fingers, they 
fuffer them not to do any Exerciſe, leaſt they 
ſhould hurt, or over-heat themſelves, "They re- 


 gularly Purge them at certain Seaſons, and per- 


fwade them ſo much, that they are of a weak 
and delicate Complexion, that the poor Children 
believe it all their Lives; arid pretend thereby to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from the common People, 
as well as by their Riches, and Quality. For, 
fince none but the Rich, and fuch who have 
Leiſure, can obſerve all theſe Niceties ; they per- 
ſwade themſelves, thar it1appertains to none but 
Peaſants and Porters to have good Bodies; and 


. . pride themſelves in their weakneſs, as a mark of 


their Wit. Nevertheleſs, if we would take the 


"Matter aright, a Man ought more to be aſhamed 


for being weak, and unhealthy, chan for being 
| TY 0 Ie is Poor : 
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Paor-:-Since there are more Innocent means of 
acquiring Health than Riches ; and theſe means are 


more in our Power. | 


Young Perſons alſo ſhould. be delivered from. 


a great many Superſtitions: ( which the igno- 
rance of former Age! 
dicks ) concerning, the quality of ſeveral, Meats, 
which are accounted Cold or Hot, without Rea- 
ſon, and againſt Experience ; concerning many 


effefts which are attributed; without Foundati- | 


on to the Moon and other Sears. In this Rank 
may be reckoned a great. part-of the Precepts of 
Schola Salernitana, On the contrary, I would have 
them Taught that which has been: moſt conſtant- 


P agreed upon, by, the moſt skilful. Phyſicians, 
or the ordinary Regimen; the means of preſer- 


ying Health, the Remedies for. the moſt common. 
Diſeafes ; and eſpecially, all that relates to: 


Wounds: For it is more difficult to avoid them, 
than great Diſeaſes; and of greater. 1 
ta be able to cure ones: ſelf of them. For all. 
this, *twould be. uſeful ro know: Aneromy realon- 


ably well, beſides other great. Uſe which may 


be made of it in. Mpyality, to underſtand the 
Paſhons, admire the- Wiſdom of God, and make: 
us ſenſible how -much we depend upon his Pow- 
er. It would be-well alſo to know the quality 
of the moſt ordinary Meats; the -mwlt- common 


Plants, thoſe Remedies which are- moſt ealie- to. 


be found ; and all this, according to the! moſt 
approved Experiences. More or. leſs- of theſe 
things may. be Studied according to the'capacity 
of the Maſter, and the- Leiſure and Inclination of 


the-- Scholar. It. would not be amiſs to make the- 


fiſts of ſome. of the moſt. errible. Diſeaſes, zo 


s has introdud'd into Ms- 
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| be 6bſerved, thereby to imprint upon young Men, 
 agreat horrour of Intemperance and Debauchery ; 
' and, on the other hand, to carry them ſometimes 


into a Kitchin, or ſome Office, there to ſee all the 
while, how much Artifice, Labour, Time and 
Money, are ſpent in preparing the Ragou's and 
Sauces, Which are only the Ornaments of Eat- 
ing. 


T'He foregoing InſtruCtions, are thoſe, whercin 
all Perſons are concern'd,ſeeing there is no Man 
but has a Body and a Soul to take care of. The 
following Inſtruftions relate to the preſervation 
of Eſtates , and conſequently , are not of uſe 
to thoſe who are extreamly Poor. So that, the 
Advice which . I ſhall give, is ſcarce PraCticable, 
but by ſuch Children as are Born of Parents, who 
are at leaſt, indifferently accommodated. The 
Pooreſt fort of all, have neither Money nor Lei- 
ſure, to lay out in the Inſtruction of their Chil- 
dren in Private ; and if they will have them to 
Study, it is by ſending them to the Publick 
Schools. But perhaps, before I go any farther, 
it will not be out of the way, to fay a word of 
that, which ſhould invite thoſe who are very 
Poor, ro Study, or diſwade them therefrom. 
Regularly Study, is not the means to acquire 
Wealth , and belongs only to thoſe who have 
an honeſt Leiſure, Good ſenſe requires, that a 
Man ſhould firſt begin by purveying for his 
Subliſtance, before he fatisfes his Curiolity. For 
they who apply themſelves to Study, when they 


have not whereupon to live, are like thoſe 'T'ra- 


vellers, who being Landed in a Deſert Ifland, 
ſhould amuſe themſelves in Contemplating the 
_ > 5 Mats, 
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Strs,and diſcourſing upon the Ebbing and Flow- 


ing of the Sea; in ſtead of making themſelves 
Cottages, and ſeeking our Proviſions. It may be 
faid to them , © If you delire to have the Goods 
\ *of Fortune, asthe moſt partof Men do, Why 
*do you thus amuſe your ſelves? Why do you 
* not take the ordinary and natural Mezns to 
* procure them ? Youare born for the Country; 
* continue there : Till the Lands of your Fa- 
* thers; or, if he has left you none, ſerve a Ma- 
© ſter , do Journey-work, Learn a Trade; Traf- 
* fick, if you have wherewithal ; chuſe ſome Pro- 
* fellion, whereby you may live honeſtly , and 
* leave Studies unto thoſe who' have leiſure, who 
* are Rich ; or elſe do.not concern themſelves to 
* be ſo. But, may ſome ſay, Srudies themſelves 
are one of thoſe Profeſſions whereby Men gain 
a Livelihood at leaſt they lead to ſeveral Pro- 
fitable Profeſſions, The Church, the Court, Phy- 
ſick: and in any of theſe: ways\.a Man' may 
live more Comfortably than by Tilling the Earth, 
and Labouring at a Trade. Behold'! the vain 
hope which makes ſo many 'poor Prieſts, and fo 
many poor: Advocates. 

I do not fay, that all who are Poor ought. to 
be debarr'd from Studies, for then few, who could 
live at their own eaſe, would give themſelves the 
trouble of Teaching and bringing up Children ; 
much leſs would they take upon themſelves the 
Charge of Pariſhes , eſpecially in the Country. 
I ſhould deſire therefore no more, byt that the 
number of theſe Poor Seudents were not fo great ; 
that thoſe of them might be choſen who have 
better Abilities, and more Vertue ; and the others 
who' Stu for baſe and: fordid ends, rejeted, For 
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it cannat be enough Lamented to fee, into what 
Extremities Young Perſons ofren are caſt , who 
rathly Enibark themſelves in Studies, and then 
find it too late to Learn a Trade, yet think any 
ather way of Living unworthy of them. Severa], 
not knowing what to do, betake themſelves, with- 
aut any Calling, unto Religious Societies : or if 
be afraid of being thut up, and becoming 
ſubje& to a Rule, they ſeek after ſome pratical 
Imployment, belonging either to the Treaſiny, or 
{as their Genius 1s) they turn Muſicians, Poets , 
Comedians , Mountebanks , or any thing you can 


©, | 
Alſo Studies themſelves ſufter, by being hand- 
led by Iil-bred and Selfiſh Perſons, who are ei- 


ther wholly Sollicitous how to get a Livelihood , 


, to make them comply therewith: 
They Scudy not that which is beſt in it ſelf, but 
what makes the beſt Return; They endeavour 
nat. really to become more Skilful, but to be 
thought ſo, and to pleaſe others. In a word , 
with them thoſe are Profirable Seudies, not which 
tend to the Publick , as the Advance- 
ment of Ares, and the Perfection of Menzers, but 
thoſe which make the S:udenrs Rich. But let us 
return - to our Subject. 
Hitherto I have endeavourd to ſpeak 


Studies, which are of Uſe to all forts of perſons , 
'to Women. as well as Men, Rich and Poor. Theſe 
Studies. are fuch as reſpect Religion; Manners, and 
| the Condulfof the Afind, for Reafoning Juſtly , 
| andHeakh, 1 read of them in ll the Lark 

| tude 


x of thoſe 


or bow to grow Rich. Their end is not the | 
Knowledge of Truth, and the PerfeQion of Rea- 
fon , but Intereſt: So that they force their 
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tude wherein he may Teach them, who Inſtruts 
a Child that is Honourably Born, Delign'd to 
Great Imploys, and on whom the Maſter beſtows 
all his Care, having all the Encouragements he de- 
fires. Proportionably, it may be Judged, how much 
of them ought to be Taught to an ordinary 

, 2 Woman, or. an Artiſan. Thus, to 
the Poor, the Inſtruftions of a Curaze, careful of 
his Duty, of a Maſter of the private Schools, or 
of an Intelligent Father, will ſathce. They 
may alſo, for the moſt part, omit Learning ei- 
ther to Write or Read: for I account it much 
more neceſſary, that they ſhould be Inſtrufed in 
gl that I have mentioned, as far as they ſhall be 
capable. I now come to- Studies, which are uſe. 
ful for Buſineſs, and conſequently are likewiſe 
common to all who have Eſtates, of what Sex 
and Condition ſoever they be: And theſe Sew- 
dies are, Grammar, Arithmetick, Oeconomicks, Skill 
in Law, But I muſt explain in what Senſe ] 
underſtand all theſe words. 


Y Grammar I onely underſtand Reading and TX. 
n_ Writing, Speak ing French w ell, and Writing Grammar 
Correttly ; ſo that a Man is not at a loſs, either 
for Choice of Words, or Conſtruction of Di: 
courſe ; and alſo can Write well, even the moſt 
Common "Things ; as a Letter of Buſineſs. I do 
not think a Child ſhould he Taught to Read be- 
fore he be Six years old, unleſs he be naturally 
one of very happy Intelleftuals. For this is a 
troubleſome Study ; 'there is nothing of that 
m it, which Children ſeek after , which is Plea- 
ſure :. and there is need of a great deal of Pati- 
ence, of which they have none. Let us Judge 
FE. 
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— of thera by our ſelves. How difficu't is it, at 
the Age, when Reaſon is perfect, to begin to 
Read Hebrew, or Arabick?. We are puſhd on by 
Curiolity, we deſire, with all our hearts, to Learn 

_ theſe Languages, and we are accuſtomed to Study 
and Induftry. Nevertheleſs 'tis very ungreteful to 
fix our eyes a long time upon the fame Figures , 
fo often to gather together the fame Letters, to 
fupply, by Memory, what is wanting in the Wri- 
ting; ( as there wants fomething 1n all ſorts of 
Languages) and, at laſt, for all the Fruit.of our 
Labour, aqnely to pronounce words which we 
do not underſtand. And yet we take it ill, that 
poor Children, who ſeek after nothing but their 
Play, do not take all this trouble in good part ; 
and Severely Chaſtiſe them becauſe they do not 
pore long enough” upon their Book, But, after 
all, Why ſhould we preſs them on ſo much ; e- 
ſpecially, if their manner of Living will oblige 
=o to Write and Read all their Lives ? Are we 
afraid that they ſhall not know how to do fo 
when they are grown up? But do we ſee any 
of them, who, when they are Ten or Twelve 
years old, are without this Learning? It may 
be ſaid, we do not ſee any ſuch, becauſe there 
are none who are not obliged ra Learn theſe 
things in their Childhood. But do we think , 
that Emulation, "The ſhame of not being like 0- 
thers, and the Neceſſity of Writing and Reading 
in all our other Seudies, will not alſo do very much 
1n theſe ? | 

In'the mean time, the harſhneſs of theſe firſt 

Leſſons, makes them, for a long time, diſguſt all 

Study, We ſhould have a great deal of Patience 

with thea, make them Read but a little at' a _ 
an 
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and inſenſibly increaſe, as it' becomes more eaſie 
ro them; and, at the ſame time, Teach them 
Hiſtories , or other Things which may divert 
them, Ar firſt we make them Read in Lawn, 
becauſe ?tis pronounced more as it is Written , 
than the French, Bur, I believe, that the Plea- 
fure a Child would have to underſtand what he 
ſhould Read, and to ſee the Fruit of his Labour, 
would make him go on faſter. For this Reaſon 
I ſhould preſently give him ſome French Book, which 
he might underſtand. Ir eafily appears, that rhe 
fame dithculties which there are in Learning to 
Read, are alſo to be found in Latin , and other 
aages ; and that they continue longer. There 
s alſo, by the Cuſtom of the Schools, added te 
them another difficulty , which is that of the 
Rules, and all the Art of Grammar. For tho? 
we are not accuſtomed to Learn Latin, but with 
the Grammar ; nor the Grammar but in Latin, or 
on the Foundation of the Latm Grammar ; it 
is clear nevertheleſs , that theſe are two different 
Studies ; {ince there is no Language which may 
not be Learnt by Uſe; as likewiſe there is none 
which has not its Grammar, I have ſhewed, that 
this Method began at the time when Latin was 
the Vulgar Language; and that the Greek Gram- 
mar, Which is the firſt which we know , was 
made alſo by the Greeks. ” 


Thus, to imitate theſe Ancients, whom we do, 


with ſo much Reaſon eſteem, the Grammar 
ſhould be Seudied in our own Language , before 
it be Seudied in another. Since this S:udy would 
conſiſt onely in cauling the Child to make Re- 
fiexions\ upon a Language which he already 
knows ; he would Jy take pleaſure therein - 

I | an 
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 Precepts by familiar Examples. But. I would not 


- ters, the Parts of. Speech, and their Subdiviſions, 
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and the Difficulties which he ſhould meet with 

would be leſs than they would be , when 
added to thoſe. of Learning a Language. 
There would. be always this adyantage, that he 
might be rmade perfectly to underſtand all the 


load him with over many Rules, ſince the great 
Curiolity in Grammar conſumes much time, and 
is of no uſe. 

You have perhaps. labour'd, a whole day , to 
get et by heart - one Exception, whereof probably 

ou'll have no. uſe three times in all your Life. 
I ſhould, content my ſelf with the Principal De- 
finitions, and the. moſt General Rules ; and ſhould 
propoſe: no more to myſelf, than to "Speak and 
Read. well, to. obſerve a very exa&t Orthogra- 
phy in Writing. ; to underſtand all that I - 
and. all that 1 Read, as far as the Knowledge of 
the Targus may conduce thereunto. Far this, it 
would. _—- to know, the Divifions. of the Let- 


and. other things which, I. capnot meation in Par- 
ticular, at leaſt, unleſs I ſhould make a, Grammar. 
Now, that theſe Precepts ſhould. not. be dry, and 
Jejune, as they are in — I would render them 
ſenſible and us by the way of Teaching 
them. When a Child ſhould have Read in his 
own Language, for ſome time, the things which 
he underſtood, and wherein, if poſſible, he ſhould 
take pleaſure ; One would begin, to. make him 
obſerve, that all that Writing cenliſted onely in 
Two and twenty Letters, and that all the Large 
Diſcourſes are Compoſed onely: of Nine forts of 
Words ; that there are two kinds of Articles; 
that there are Genders in Nouns; Tenſes and 

Per- 
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Perſons in Verbs ; Numbers both in the one and 
the- other ; and thus of- the reſt. As ſoon as he 
ſhall know how to Write a little, you might 
cauſe him to digeſt thoſe Fftories which have 
been recited unto him; and here the mean and 
mproper Words, the bad Conſtructions, and the 
faults of Orthography ſhould be Correfted. He 
might be told the Rules of Erymologies, and 
Taught many of them occaſionally. They ſerve 
very much for the Underſtanding the meaning of 
Words, and Orthography , and are diverting. 
Thus by a few Precepts , and a great deal of 


Exerciſe, he might Learn in two or three years, 


38 much Grammar 2s a Gentleman need to have 
for the Uſe of Life ; and more than ordinarily 
they know, who have been' Eight or Ten years 
n the College. 
| The preateſt part might ſtop here; and Learn 
no other Language at all. Sword-men, Practici- 
oners, Accountants, Merchants , and all below 
theſs; as alſo the greateſt part of Women may 
kt Latinalone: Experience ſhews this. Bur, if 
they knew as much Grammar, as, I have faid, it 
would be very eafie for them to uſe good French 
Books, and the Tranſlations of the Ancients ; and 
perhaps, at laſt, they! might be diſabuſed, and nor 
imagin , That that Perſon muſt be a Fool who 
does not underſtand Latin. ?T'is true, Latin 
s neceſſary for Clergy-men, and Men of the 
Robe, and that it is very uſefa! for Souldiers, tho' 
it was onely for their Travels ; and, araong(t 
Women, to the Religious, for underſtanding the 
Office which they Read. But I believe, it would 
be much-more eafie to Learn, if it was not Em- 
barafled” with ſo many Rules of Grammar, Not 
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that I believe, it ſhould be "Taught by uſe alone ; 
though there have been ſome examples of it, even 
in our time; but the Merhod of doing this is not 
ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, to propoſe it to the World. 
Add to this, that whatever habit of Speaking 
Children might have, I ſhould ſcarce believe that 
it would continue conſtant, in a Language,which 
is not continually uſed, without the help of Rules. 
Tis true, we have an Example in the Fews, who 
'Teach their Children Hebrew, without any Rule, 
and make them very knowing therein ;. but this 
is with a very lang time, Let us therefore ra- 
ther make uſe of Rules, provided that they do al- 
fiſt,and not over-burthen Children, 

Now, if they know them in their own Langu- 
age, the reſt will be very calie. It will be onely 
making them obſerve what is different in the La- 
tm Lang The want of Articles, the Declen- 
fron of Nouns, the Paſſive in Verbs, the Liberty 
of placing the Words differently, and the like. 
+ This, for the moſt part, onely would be Excep- 
tions from the General Rules which they had 
learnt, . 5 T0, 

' To Conclude, 'They ſhould. be continually ecx- 
erciſed in Reading ſome Author, which they un- 
derſtood with Pleaſure (if it might be;) and 
they ſhould be Taught the Rules, much rather 
by uſe, than the ſtrength of Memory ; though it 
ſhould not.be forgotten alſo to cauſe them to get 
things by heart. That which will beſt Imprint 
them upon their Minds, will be Compoling ; but 
yet it muſt not be begun ſo ſoon, nor continued fo 
long as Reading, which ought to be their Chit 
Exerciſe, and continue, during the whole courſe of 
their Sudien For there is this Advantage in 
Grammar, 
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Grammar, and the Study of Languages ; that, being 
as Inſtrum:nts, he who has once Learnt them will 
confirm bimſelf therein, proportionably as be ſhall 
uſe them : Becauſe the Books wherein he Learns 
things, are Compounded of the words of 2 cer- 
tain Language put together, and placed according 
to Grammar. | 


Rithmetich, comes afterwards ; and I think it 

ſhould be begun later ; that is, when Rea- 
ſon is already formed; as at Ten, or Twelve 
years. Ar 'firſt the Scholar ſhould be Taught the 
Prattice of the Four Great Rules ; he muſt be 
exerciſed in Caſting Account, either with Coun- 
ters, or with the Pen; to make uſe of all forts of 
Cyphers; to reduce the moſt uſual Weights and 
Meaſures. Afterwards he may go on to the 
Rules which are more difficult, and be ſhown the 
Reaſons of all ; and the Knowledge of Proportions 
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tick, 


may-be Taught him, as his Leiſure and Genius 


ſhall ſerve. 
T will be thought ſtrange , doubtleſs, that I 


reckon Oeconomicks amonglt Studies, and a- 
mongſt the moſt neceſſary too: but hear what 1 
would fay for my ſelf. The Debgn of young 
Perſons Seudies Thould be, to acquire, in the: firtt 
Ape that Knowledge, which muſt be ſerviceable 
to them all the reſt cf their Lives ; or at leaſt, the 
| Principles of this Knowledge, as I think I have 
already (hewn. Therefore, that which is necel- 
fary to the moſt common and ordinary Afﬀarrs , 
that which refpe(ts the Maintenance of Life, and 
| the Foundation of Civil Society ; This Knowledge 
; turely ought to' have the firlt place next after 
BS oe | I 3 that 
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that which refers to Man in himſelf, and direftly 
conduces to the perfeCting the Soul, or the Body. 
So that it is principally the Scholars ignorance of 
theſe kinds of things, which makes ſeveral deſpiſe 
both them and their Seudies. What are the thoughts 
of the Eldeſt Son of a Family, who comes from 
the College? to divert himſelf, to boaſt of his Know- 
ledge, and if he be pleas'd with Study, to follow 


his Curioſity : He never concerns himſelf how - 


he ſubliſts ; whence comes that which nouriſhes 
and cloaths him, and the like. He only conſiders 
how other young Perſons of the fame quality live, 
and would, by no means, be leſs accounted of,nor 
want Money to Game, or fatisfie his Paffions, [In 
the mean time he fills his head with Comedies , 
Romances, Muſick, ; or, if he wants Wit, he con- 


fines himſelf to more groſs pleaſures. Some great | 


Change in his Fortune muſt happen, the Death 
of a Father , ſome Great Eſtate fall which he 
muſt take poſleffion of, ſome great Law-ſuit, a 
Marriage, or an Office to make him open 
his eyes, and fee that there is any ach thing 
as bulineſs in the World ; and that he-has ſome- 
thing to take care of as well as other Men. [ 
know that in all this, there is a great deal that is 
natural to Youth, which is hurry'd 'bn to Plea- 
ſure by violent Paſſions ; and has not experience 
enough to have any eſteem for things that are 
uſeful. Bur this is the Reaſon alſo why Youth 
ought to be aſſiſted and reſtrain'd, in ſtead of 
which it ſeems, as if Men had a deſign to encou- 
rage their Faults. Young Perſons, *tis true, will 
never love Labour and Buſineſs. Yet it ought, 
at leaſt, to be endeavour'd , by preparing them 
| early for them, that they may not appear fo harſh 
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and burthenfome when they ſhall come to the 
Age, when they muſt apply themſelves unto 
them for good and all. Upon this account, a- 
mong[t Studies cage to all, who have any 
thing to Manage and Preſerve, I reckon Oecono- 
micks, and Skill in the Law : and obſerve where- 
in I make Oeconomicks to conlilt. | 

Seeing the firſt Objects which make impreſſi- 
ons upon '_hildren, are thoſe within the Houſe, as 
its divers Parts, the Servants, and their different 
Offices, the Moveables,and king Inſtruments. 
There is nothing to be done but to tollow the hu- 
mour of their Natural Curioſity, to'Teach them 
with pleaſure the uſe of all rheſe things, and make 
them underſtand, as far as they are capable, rhe 
Solid Reaſons, which put Men upon inventing 
them, by letting them ſee the Inconveniencies 
which they remove. Thus alſo they would be 
accuſtomed to admire the Goodneſs of God in 
all chings which he Furniſhes ws with for our 
Wants ; the Induſtry which he has given unto 
Men to make uſe of them ; the Happineſs of be- 
ing Born in a Country that is Cultivated, and 
in a Well-inſtruſted and Polite Nation : to take 
Noble Ideas of all things, which an ill Educa- 
tion, and the Vanity of our Manners make us 
deſpiſe ; and not ſo much to diſdain a Kitchin, the 
Back-yard, the Markert-place, as the moſt part of 
Perſons Gentilely bred do. 

To Conclude, "Thus they would be accuſtom- 
ed to make 'Reflexions upon all that preſents its 
ſelf to» them, which is the Principle of all Seu- 
dies. For Men mightily deceive themſelves, when 
they imagin, that they muſt ſeek a great way off 


for that wherewith Children are to be Inſtructed. 
I 4 They | 
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They are not to liye , either in the Air, or a- 
monegſt the Stars, much leſs in the Imaginary Spa- 
ces, in, the Country of the entia Rationr, or Se- 
cond Intentions ; but they muſt live on the 
Earth, in this Low World, ſuch as it now is,and 
in this Corrupted Age of it. | 

They ought therefore to know the Earth 
which they Inhabir, the Bread which they Ear, 
the Animals which are Uſeful to them; and, a- 
bove all, the- Men with whom they are to Live 
and to Act. And let them not, in the leaſt, i- 
magin that, to conſider all the things which 
are about them, is to debaſe themſelves. 

In a great Family there will be more occaſion 
for theſe Inſtructions than in a leſs ; and there 
will be yet more, if Children be ſometimes in the 
City, and ſometimes in the Countrey. Thus the 
Children of Perſons of Quality, who may have 
all theſe Advantages, ought to know more things 
than ' others. As they grow in Age, more may 
be told them concerning theſe things; and, in 
ſome ſort they might be indifferently well in- 
ſtructed in thoſe Arts, which reſpeCt the. Conve- 
nience of Life, by letting them ſee Men work 
at them ; and by explaining to them every thing 
carefully. They ſhould then be ſhewn, either 
in the Houſe, or elſewhere, how Bread , and 
Cloth, and Stuffs are made. They ſhould ſee 
Taylors, Tapiſtry makers, Foners, Carpenters, Maſons, 
and all who are concern'd' in the Building-trade, 
Work 1n their particular Callings. They ſhould 
alſo be, ſome-ways, fo far In{tructed' in theſe 
Arts , as to underſtand the Language of the 
Workmen , and that they may not be eaſily 


mpos'd upon. Now this S:u4 will, all this 


while, 
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while, be a great Diyertiſement for them : And 
ſeeing Children deſire to imitate every thing, they 
will be ſure to play over all theſe Arts. And 
herein they ſhould not be roughly Oppoſed, or 
Laughed at, but gently afliſted, by ſhewing them 
what will be Chymerical in their deſigns, and what 
Feafible. 'This might be an occaſion of Teaching 
them a great deal of Mechanaicks ; and they would 
have the Pleafure of Succeeding in ſome things, 
which in this Age, is very great. It would al- 
Oo be well to acquaint them with the common 
Price of the Works which they may have occa(i- 
on for, and the things which they may Buy 
themſelves, and even thoſe which they may or- 
der others to Buy. For, though thelſe Prices of- 
ten change, yet, they who have known them 
once, will not be ſo much to ſeek ; eſpecially, 
if they be once well told, why ſome Commo- 
dities are fo dear in reſpect of others; and the 
moſt ordinary Cauſes of the Change of Price. 
I ſhould alſo deſire that a young Man be ſoon 
inſtruCted, either by Experience, or an exact Re- 
lation, if all that is neceflary for Travel. This 
is the Study which I call Aconomicks. It calily 
appears, that I do not pretend to make it a Stu- 
dy in Form, or that it ſhould be learn'd by 
| Books, It might be learn'd by Converſation and 
Practice; and would be, not ſo much the Office 
of a Maſter, as the care of a good Father, or 
an affeftionare Turor. Other Studies would aſ- 
fiſt it, and it would help them. To Exerciſe 
the Rules of Arithmerick, the young Perion 
might make up the Accounts, and keep a Repilter 
of Receipts and Expences, which is ſo neceſſary 
a Practice to every Man, who has any thing » 
ES + take 
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take care of, that it is recommended in Scrip- | 
ture it ſelf, In Human Authors, as Cicero 
and Virgil, it may be obſerved to them, how 
much the Romans did then eſteem Husbandy, 
and a diligent application to their DomeFick Af- 
fairs. This might be ſeen more i thoſe Authors 
which treat of Country Buſineſſes; as Caro 
and Columella, and in ſome Books of the Law. 
The young Romans muſt needs have been 
very ſoon fit to At, and manage their Aﬀeairs, 
ſince at Fourteen Years they were out of Tuiti- 
on; were accounted grown Men at Eighteen, 
and took their Place, and argued freely before 
the iſtrates. As for the Greeks, the Acono- 
micks ot Xenophon, Ariftophanes, Theocritus, Heſiod 
and Homer, do ſhew, that they buſted themſelves 
very much within their Houſes , in Management, 
and all kind of Husbandry ; and that the Richeſt 
42nd moſt Civilized Perſons, did then make that 
their buſineſs 'and delight, which at this day is 
looked upon as the Lot of the miſerable. "The 
Authority of theſe great Names, and the Conſent 


- of ſuch Excellent Writings, might give Noble 


Ideas of all, even the moſt common, things of 
Life. This alſo might make the Scholar much 
more capable of profiting , even by the Holy 
Script:nes ſeeinZ that all which is accounted ſo 
mean and dull, came from the ſimple and ſolid 
Manners of that wiſe Antiquity, When no Per- 
fon diſdain'd tro Labour, more than he did to 
Eat: And this, | think, I have ſhewn in the 
Manners of the Iſraelites. But whether the Scho- 
lar ſhall read theſe Authors, or the Maſter re- 
Jate to him what they fay ; I would have him. 


careful to make all things very ſenlible, and = 
er 
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fer all to our own Country Uſage and Cuſtom. 
Let us leave it to the Grammarians by Profeſſion, 
curiouſly to inquire after all the Plants which 


Virgi| names, and the Deſcription of all the In- 


ſtruments of Agriculture which Heſiod mentions. 
Let us only rake occaſion from what they fay, 
to make our Scholar underſtand that which ar 


preſent is done in.our Country, and let us not 


be diſcouraged, if they uſe ſome word which we 
may not underſtand , provided that we know 
our way of Management, as well as they did 
theirs. 


AS for the Law, ſince it depends leſs upon 


the imagination , and has more Reaſoning Civil Law 


in it, we ſhould wait till the Mind be more ac- 7 Juris- 
prudence, 


cuſtomed to attend, and the Judgment be form'd ; 
that is, till Thirteen or Fourteen Years, and till 
our Scholar be towards the end of his Studies. 
Nevertheleſs, it is much more eafte to make 
this ſenſible and agreeable, than it is Philoſophy, 
which is the ordinary Study at this Age ; eſpe- 
cially , after this Foundation of /conomicks, of 
which I have ſpoken, it would be a great deal 
more calle. 

You may ſuppoſe, that, by skill in the Law, 
I do not here underſtand that long and difficult 
Study, which makes Lawyers by Profeſſion, and 
which contains the Knowledge, not only of all 
the Laws that are uſed in a Country, upon any 
ſubject whatever, but of all that alſo, which 
ſerves to explain and apply them to particular 
Matters. I only ſpeak here of thoſe Studies 
which are neceſſary to all Men of ingenuous 
Birth. Thus, as to Law, | only underſtand — 
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which every private Perſon is obliged to know 
of it, in order to keep-what he has, and to do 
nothing againſt the Laws. Every one 1s thus 
far obliged by the Laws themſelves, which pre- 
ſome that all Citrzens are inſtructed therein, 
ſince they impute the Ignorance of them as a 
Fault, and Puniſh it, either by the loſs of Gqods, 
if they have failed to obſerve the Laws, in get- 
ting or preſerving them, or by more ſevere Pu- 
niſhments; if this Ignorance has betray'd them 
to ſome Crime. Nevertheleſs, no care is taken 
to inſtru young Perſons in them, except thoſe, 
who are deſigned for the Gown ; and queſtion- 
leſs, it will be thought ſtrange, that I delire 
this ſhould be done. 
But to examine things without Prejudice, this 
Study is as uſeful, at leaſt, as Philoſophy, which 
they are Taught; and is not more difncult, Bur 
Philoſophy, it may be ſaid, Exerciſes the Minds of 
young Perſons, and makes them ſubtle. So will 
alſo the ſubtleties of Law, by which the Prin- 
cipal points will be better underſtood : But ?tis | 
feared, that they would be tired, ſhould they be 
told of the TUſus fruftus, and Propriety 5 of the dif- 
ference betwixt the right of Heir-ſhip, and Bo- 
dies Hereditary , betwixt the parts Individible, 
and the parrs Diviſed, although ſolid effefts of 
all theſe diſtinftions may be ſhown to them. ls 
it not to be feared likewiſe, leaſt the Univerſals, the 
Categories, the Infinite in Act, and in Power, 
and the Entia rationis, ſhould put them out of 
Humour ? In ſhort, rhe knowledge of Right, 
whether pleaſant or not, is neceſlary to all, who 
live under the ſame Laws. To 


This 
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This Study would be very eaſie, if we had 
certain and fix'd Laws, as the Romans had theſe 


of the Twelve Tables; the Arthenigns thoſe of 
Solon ; the Hebrews thoſe of Moſes, or rather of 


God. A Man ſhould need only to read theſe Laws. 


to know his Duty. But it is not thus, a great 
deal of Experience is. required to diſtinguiſh, in 
the large Volumes of the Edits. of our Kings, 
thoſe which are obſerved, from thoſe which are 
not. Cuſtoms ſpeak not but of certain Matters. 
We follow a great many Rules of the Romar 
Law; the greatelt part of which, nevertheleſs, is 
not received ; at leaſt, not into the number of 
our Cuſtoms. Our Law therefore, being ſo mix- 
ed, and fo uncertain, there is great need of Study, 
t6 undeiſtand it: I mean, to have ſuch an indiffe- 
rent knowledge of it, as is to be ſuppoſed in 
private Perſons. For to know it exactly, it is the 
Study of a Man's whole Life. 

Now this inditterent Knowledge thereof, ne- 
_ ceſfary to all, I make to conſiſt in theſe things. 
Firſt , in underſtanding the Terms, ordinarily 


uſed in ſpeaking of Bulineſs, and which we meer 


with, in the Ordinances , Cuſtoms , an4 other 
Law Books ; as fief, Cenſive, propres, acqueſt, deguer- 
fir, garantir, and all the reſt, which are not com- 


Fee, quite | 
rent, tnhe= 


monly uſed in the ordinary way of Speaking. rirance, 
Children may learn all theſe words berimes, eſpe- purchaſe, to 


cially, if care be taken ro make them underſtand 
the ſenſe, by ſenlible Examples; and the ſooner 
they ſhall have learn'd them, the leſs Barbarous 
they will appear afterwards. It will be much 
more worth their while, to charge their Memo- 
ry with them , than with Names, Figures of 


Rbetorick,, and the Terms of Philoſophy. _ 
this 
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this Knowledge of their way of Speaking, which 
implies-a great. many Definitions ; I would have 
_ the Scholar learn the moſt general Maxims of the 
Law, which- relate to particular SubjeRts ; as of 
Tutelage, Succeflions, Marriages, the moſt uſual 
Contracts, without entring into the Subtleties of 
the Law, or much affefting the Method ; but 
only obſerving. therein a little Order, for clearing 
up the Underſtanding, and affiſlting the Memo- 
ry. -In the next place, the manner of Profecu- 
ting ones Right im. the Courts of Judicature 
ſhould be Treated: of ; and, without Deſcending 
| to all the particulars of the Proceſs, the order 
of it in general, ſhould be obſerved, and the 
neceſlity there is, of exa(tly obſerving. in Judicial 
Proceedings, the Forms Eſtabliſhed. . The difh- 
culty' will, be for the Maſter to chuſe out of 
Books, that Knowledge which is neceſlary ; 
and is fo diſperſed, and blended in them. For 
it. muſt be: confeſs'd, that, as yet, we have no 
Book, where all' that which I have ſpoken of 
is: put together, and ſeparated from the reſt. 
Till ome Perſon ſhall undertake this. F»ſtin;ar's 
Inſtitutes, the cuſtomary Inſtitution of Loyſe,, that 
of Coguil, and the Index of Ragueau, and other 
ſuch-like Books may. be made uſe of, Moreover, 
it woald be well to Read to the Scholar, the 
whole Cuſtom of his Country, and ſhew him 
ſome of the moſt common Contracts, that he 
may- underſtand the- Principal clauſes of them. 

But ſome will ſay, have we not wrangling 
Pertifoggers enough in France , Without. deliring 
that all Men ſhould be ſo? Behold ! The ordi- 
nary. Language of ignorant Perſons, to call thoſe 
Wranglers who underſtand Bulineſs, and ſpeak of 


it 
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it in proper Terms. On the contrary, one of the 
greateſt Cauſes of Litigious Pleadings, is this ig- 
norance of Law. Hence it is, that Men rhake 
diſadvantageous Agreements 3 which afterwards 
they will not perform ; that fo many Revocati- 
ons, and Reſtitutions are required againſt Sur- 
prizes; that they raſhly undertake a Proceſs, the 
Conſequences whereof they do not foreſee ; that 
having Equity at the bottom, they commit it to 
the management of a Sollicitor, who ſpoils a 
good Caule, by his ill Proceeding. So that if 
any knowledge of Bulineſs produces Wrangling 
tis that confuſed and uncertain knowledge of 
ſome little part of Practice, without Order, and 
without the Knowledge of Principles. Whene 
it is, that the greateſt Pezt:foggers are always the 
meaneſlt ſort of Practitioners. Now Men muſt needs 
have theſe obſcure and imperfect Notions, when 
they are only inſtructed by uſe. Belides that, 
this is a very {low Maſter, and: ſcarce ever in- 
forms, but by the Faults which are committed, 
Further, after a long, time, you will hereby. know 
only ſome certain particular Matters, and which 
indeed you may know , even too particularly, 
and, at the fame time, be intirely ignorant of 
all the reſt. To me therefore it ſeems, that it 
would be better, not altogether to depend upon 
Experience, but to be firſt prepared for it, by ſome 
general Knowledge. For yougs it be true, 
that many are ſufficiently vers'd in buſineſs, 
by uſe alone; it ought to be confeſs'd, never- 
theleſs, that they would be {till better, and more 
ealtly inſtruted, if they joyned ſome Study 
thereunto. And . ſeeing there 1s. a: certain Age, 


wherein we deſire that young Perſons ſhould 
2 Study, 
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Study, though it were only to imploy them ; why 
fhould we not rather bulie them, in that which 
may be ſerviceable to them afterwards ; than in 
that which is only for the School, that is, for 
ow nothing ? For the School is not of uſe, but fo 
far as it fits us for the remaining part of Life. 
Now in this Matter, there is no need to fear, leaſt 
they ſhould learn a little more Law, that may be 
abſolutely necef{iry for them. Ir is difficult, ex- 
.aftly to meaſure this Neceſſary ; and they will 
retain ( we may be ſure ) no more than the ſum 
of that which they learn. 

This Study, which of it ſelf, is a lirtle dull, may 
be made more delightſome, by the Knowledge of | 
_ many Matters of Fact ; which giving to the Scho- | 
lar a little Experience before his time, would 
rerider both the Maxims and the Reaſonings of 
Law, more ſen({ible. I would then, that the 
young Man be often told, what are the different 
Conditions of Men of the fame Country, what 
their Imployments, and what it is by which they 
ſubſfiſt : That he knew how a Peaſant, an Arti- 
ficer, a Citizen lives, what a Judge is, or any 
other Man of the Robe; I fay, that which they 
are, and not that which they ought to be-; 
what was their Birth, how they came to Offices, 
how they' live : That he be acquainted how the 
Soldiers and the Officers of the Army fubſiſt ; 
and alſo that he be inform'd concerning Clergy- 
men, and the Religious: In a word, concernin 
all Men, with whom he muſt live. The dit 
ferent nature alſo of Men's poſſeflions ſhould be 
deſcribd unto him from the leaſt Farm, to the 

greateſt Lordſhip ; and how the Rents of them 


are made, What is Trade and the Bank Sans 
| oW 
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how Men grow Rich thereby. The different 


natures of Rents ; to conclude, the different ways 
of Living and Subſiſting, according to the dif- 
ference of Countries. And ſeeing they cannot 
Learn all this, but by Converſation , young 


Perſons ought to be taught ro profit, by diſcour- 


ſing with all ſorts of Ferſons , even with/ Pea- 
fants and Servants. 'I'he way is, to make each of 


them ſpeak of his own Trade, and of things 


which he knows. Both of them would gain by 
this mutual Converſation, He that ſpeaks, has 
the pleaſure to InſtruCt, and to make himſelf 
heard ; he who hears, has the pleaſure to under- 
ſtand ſomething new, and the proht will thereby 
abide with him. 

The Reading alſo of the Ancients, will help 
him to underſtand theſe fame Matters of Fact ; 
as I have obſerved for Oeconomicks. The Orations 
and Epiſtles of Cicero, are full of wonderful va- 
riety of Aﬀairs ; which the Scholar may be brought 
to obſerve, as he ſhall have occaſion. If he is 
to live a private Life, particular buſineſs ſhould 
be chiefly explained unto him ; if he is deſign'd 
by his Birth, to great Imploys, he ſhould be more 
kept to publick Matters. Titus Livius, and other 


Hiſtorians, will alſo teach him a great deal con-_ 


cerning them. 'Thus, the fame Leſſon might 
ſerve A ſeveral uſes ; for Grammar, for Rhetorick, 
for Hiſtory, for Morality, for Oeconomicks, for Lap. 
Sometimes one kind of Reflections ſhould®be 
made, ſometimes another, as occaſion ſhall ſerve; 
and it would be hard, if none of them ſhould 
take effet. But, in all theſe Obſervations, Cu- 
riolity which continually 'Tempts, ſhould be avoid- 
ed, unleſs it be uſed as a Ragouſt to Excite the 
—— K Appetite 
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Appetite of Knowing. For otherwiſe, it will be 
no great harm, not to underſtand ſome word in 
Plautus, or Varro, which denotes ſome Office. of 
a Slave ; to be ignorant of ſome formality of their 
publick Aſſemblies ; provided, that it be remem- 
bred, ,that the Romans well underſtood their buli- 
neſs, both private and publick, and that they 
_ were very diligent in it ; and that all thoſe great 

Men , whom we admire in their Hiſtory, did 
not make themſelves great ( cach of them ac- 
cording to his genius) but by this application. 
Tbus this Study of Law, would not only make 
young Men capable of bulirieſs, but contribute 
' more than any other, to the rendring their Minds 
ſolid, and Forming their Judgments : Since it 
would conſiſt only in making them know the 
Truth of thoſe things, which are the moſt fit 
for Men to know. 

Now, in my Opinion, this Solidity, and this 
ReCtirude of judgment , 's that which ſhould 
chiefly be ſought in Studies. There is but too 
much of the  arkiſh humour in the World ; but 
there never will be enough of good fenſe. Why 
ſhould this Glittering Fiery Spirit be fo much re- 
commended to Scholars, which cannot be given | 
to thoſe, who have it not naturally ; and which 
uſually, doth more harm than good, to thoſe who 
have it ? Let us improve in good Senſe and 
Judgment. All who are not Born Stupid, may 
arrive to this ReCtitude of Mind, provided, that 
they be accuſtomed to apply themſelves to tt, 
and not to Precipitate their Judgments ; And 'tis 
only by this, that Men fixcceed in Buſineſs , and 
io the whole Condudt of their Lives, The know- 
tedge of Buſineſs, alſo, would contribute ro the 


reclaim- 
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reclaiming young Men from vain Fooleries ; and 
to the making them ſerious: For we become 
ſuch, as our Thoughts are, with which we are ta- 
ken up. This will accuſtom them to be diligent, 
| to be careful, to love Rule and Juſtice, which 
4 Man muſt needs love, if he knows it, before 
it comes to be his intereſt to oppoſe it. Now 
young Perſons are not as yet ſenſible of inte- 
reſt ; Avarice is the leaſt of their Vices. 

And to make them diligent and careful, it would 
be very defireable, that the Pradtick might be 
joyn'd to the Inftrufions; Thar the Father 
ſhould enter his Son into the Counfſels apper- 


taining to his Houſhold Afﬀairs ; that he would 


make him Diſcourſe of whatever occurs ; 'That 
he would commit to his Care fome of the Lefs 
difficult of ther1 ;” That he would put ſome part 
of his Eſtate into his Management, whereof 
he ſhould give an account. Nothing would be 
more advantageous, than for a Perſon of a great 
Eftate, to be thus Educated ; to be fo capable of 
Buſineſs, that he ſhould have no Intendants, 
Agents and Sollicitors, but only to eaſe him, and 
might not altogether rely upon them ; that he 
ſhould himſelf Manage all Afairs in chief, lea. 
ving to his Servants, only the Execution of them 
in particular : In a word, that he ſhould govern 
thoſe under him, and not, as it too often hap- 
pens, be governed by them. For, is it not evi- 
dent, that the abſolute Dependance wherein Stew- 
ards and Baylifts hold their Maſters, and that 
careleſsneſs which ruins ſo many Families, pro- 
ceeds from the ignorance of Perſons of Quality, 
and their ill Education ? I know very well that 
they carinot be excuſed from. a great deal of 1dle- 
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neſs, and Love of Pleaſure : But it happens ſome- 
times, that they take a diſtaſte againſt Pleaſure, 
and. do ſhake off Idleneſs: Whereas when they 
are palt a certain Age, there is no more time for 
Inſtruction. . Art firſt they entertain an averſion 
for bulineſs, becauſe they do not underſtand the 
Terms, and have no Knowledge of the Maxims. 


They flatter themſelves, rhat good ſenſe is fut- 


ficient for the ordering their concerns ; and every 
one thinks he .1s well enough provided there- 
with. Burt they. do not conlider, that Law is 
mixed with an abundance of Matters of Fact 
and Rules, Eſtabliſhed by Men, 'which it is im- 
pollible to Divine : And when they come to ſee 
the neceſſity of being inſtruCted, they are aſhamed 
to confeſs their ignorance, Laſtly, the long ha- 
bit of applying themſelves to: nothing, and not 
being confined, makes thern often over-look their 
moſt - important Intereſts. 'T his is what I under- 
ſtand by the Names of Grammar, Arithmetick, 
Oeconomicks and s$kill in Law; and theſe are the 
Studies which I account moſt neceſlary. 


'Þ Hey,who by their Birth,are deſigned for great 

Imployments, have need of ſome Infſtruct;- 
ons, more extenſive than meer private Perſons 
require, Their skill in Law ſhould comprehend yhe 
publick Right.. Their Morality ſhould extend to 
Policy. For, as for Common People, theſe Studics 
can only be reckoned among(t the number of Cu- 
riofities. It is hard to hinder Men from talking ; 


but it is alſo difficult for Princes and Miniſters 
of State to keep from Laughing, when they. ſee 
Citizens and Artiſans Diſpute about the Intereſts 
of Potentates, and preſcribe to them Rules for 
their Government, 


But as for Children, who it 
may 
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may be reaſonably foreſeen, will one day come 
to be preferr'd to high Places, it is of conſequence, 
early to initill into them Right Maxims, leaſt 
they ſhould imbibe falſe, or act only at a venture. 
I would then have them know, in the firſt place, 
the State of the preſent Government of their 
Country ; the different parts of which this Body 
is Compounded, the Names and Funtions of the 
Othcers which Govern it: The manner of ren- 
dering Juſtice, of Adminiſtring the Revenues, of 
Exerci{ing the Policy thereof , and the like ; as 
alſo the Way of conſulting about Publick Afﬀairs. 
'T would have every one begin with the State of 
his own Country, as being moſt neceſſary, and 
moſt eaſie to know ; and that, in the next place, 
he ſhould conſider the Condition of thoſe Fo- 
reign Countries which are neareſt, and to which 
he has moſt Relation. By ſhewing him how things 
are really and in truth : I would ſhew him how 
they ought to be; not, as yet, according to the 
Opinions of the Philoſophers, and pure Reaſon- 
ing; but, according to the Laws of the State it ſelf, 
and its ancient Cuſtoms. This is that which | 
call Publick Right. The Rules according to 
which each State is Governed : The Rights of 
the Soveraign, and the Officers he makes uſe of : 
The Rights of States, and Soveraigns, in Re- 
ſpe&t of one another. This Study is more po- 
ſitive than Reaſoning, and it contains much more 
Hiſtory which may make it pleaſant. 

Policy conſiſts more in Reaſoning, and ſhould 
Aſcend as high as to ſearch afrer Prmciples. Ir 
conſiders not only how France and Germany ought 
to be Governed, according to the particular Form 
of their Conltitution, and the Laws which are 
; m 3 there 
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there Eſtabliſhed : But it inquires in peneral, 
what is Civil Society, what. Form of Conſtituti- 


on is the beſt, what are the beſt Laws, and 


jw 
and Extention, provided, that 


the beſt means to preſerve Quiet and Concord 
amongſt Men. Theſe general conliderations, are 

uſeful to give unto the Mind, Elevation 
Application of 
them be made to particular Examples, not thoſe 
of Athens or Lacedemon , but of the Moderns, 
which affe&t us more, and inſtru us better, 
The Advice which to me ſeems of greateſt Im- 

nce in this Matter, is, That a young Prince, 
or other Child of more Inferiour Rank, be ear- 
ly ſhewn the difference betwixt true and falſe 
Policy ; that he be Taught to abhor thar, which 
only propoſes to make the Prince, or the Body 
of Men which Governs, Powerful, at the Ex- 
pence of all the reſt of the People ; which 
makes the Vertue of the Soveraign to conſt, 
in maintaining , and increaſing his Grandeur, 
leaving Juſtice, Faith, and Humanity to private 
Perſons. That he be inſtrufted, not much to 
relie upon the Artifices , by which his Neigh- 
bours may be weakened, in ſtirring up Enemies 
againſt them, or Exciting Dividons among/t 
them ; nor the skill how to deceive his Subjects 
in making them believe the State to be ſtronger 
than it is, For the avoiding all, theſe Evils, 
the greateſt part of modern Politicians ſhould 
be laid aſide; eſpecially, Machiavel, and the Engz- 
liſh Hobs. Let us return to Plato and Ariſtotle, 
whoſe Politicks are founded upon the ſolid Prin- 
ciples of Morality and Vertue, 'Their end is, 
not to Exalt one Man, or any number of Men, 
above others, but to make Men live as happily, 
| as 
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as tis poſſible, in Society ; to procure to all pri- 
peaceable poſſeſſion of 


vate Perſons ſafery , the 
their Goods, Health of Body, Liberty of Mind, 
Redtirude of Heart, and Juſtice. To confer all 
theſe benefits upon a whole Society, theſe Phi- 
loſophers believed ir was juſt , that fome ſhould 
be at the pains of watching continually over it ; 
that they might make proviſion for all its ne- 
ceſhities, defend it from outward Attacks, and 
preſerve Peace within. Theſe, if I miſtake nor, 
are the Principles of true Policy. 

But to fee it in its Purity, we muſt go higher 
than Plato and Ariſtotle : It muſt be Learn'd from 
Moſes, David, Selomon, the Prophets, and the A- 
poltles ; or rather God himſelt, whoſe Interpreters 
- they were. They will tell us, that all Men 
are Brethren ; Thar the firſt States were only 
_ great Faniilies; that every one ought to lovethe 

Country where he was Born, and the Soctety in 
which God had plac'd him : That it is juſt, rhar 
one Man ſhould give bis Life for rhe publick 
Safety ; and that it is God alone, who hath ap- 
pemted fome Men to govern others : Thar the 
Perfor of the Prince is Sacred: Thar he is plac'd 
over the People to Defend them, and ro render 
Juſtice unto them : That he carmor perform his 
Duty, if God do not give him Wiſdom : And a 
great many ſuch like Maxims ; whereof a whole 
Body of Policy, taken from the Holy Scriprire, 
might be Compoſed. Perhaps I have faid bur 
roo much upon a Subjeft, which few Schotars 
have need of, and few Maſters are capable to 
Teach. yp 
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RBeEfdes, the Studies neceſſary to Men ingenu- 


ouſly Bred, there are others which are pro- 
htable for them ; bur yet, ſuch as may be altoge- 
ther omitted. Firſt of all, Latin; for I have not 
at all ſuppoſed, that the Studies 1 have hitherto 
ſpoken of,: ſhould depend thereon ; and what 
I have:faid af the helps which may be drawn 
jrom ancient Authors, for Oeconomicks, and skiil 
in Law, 'ought to be underſtood, in Reſpe&t of 
thoſe only , who, over and beſides, ſhall have 
learn d Latin, or Greek, or elſe ſhall Read the 
Tranſlations. | 
But though Latin be not neceſſary, yet it 1s ve- 
ry. uſeful for Religion, for Buſineſs, aud for Stu- 
dies. Since the Roman Church has not thought 
it convenient to change the Language of her 
Prayers and her Offices, no. more than the Greek, 
and other Oriental Churches, it is to be wiſh'd 
that all Chriſtians underſtood this Language ; 
and that all, who have the convenience of 
Learning it, ſhould not neglect it, Add to this, 
the ſatisfaction there muſt needs be, in being able 
to Read the Writing of ſo many Latin Fathers, 
and of underſtanding that verſion of Scripture, 
the uſe of which is Authorized by the Church. 
For Buſineſs, the greateſt part of the Terms, 
which are uſed in ſpeaking about it, are Latin, 
and drawn from the Roman Law ; of which it is 
impoſſible to talk well, in another Language, as 
may appear by the Law Books of the Modern 
Greeks. Laſtly, for all Studies, Men are ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to uſe this Language, that it is become 
the common Language of Learned Men, over 
all Erope ; that the greateſt part of Modern was 
; LNOTS 
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thors have uſed it; and that it is beneficial for 
the underſtanding all the Ancients, 

I have ſpoken of the way of Learning ic ; and 
have Adviſed, That more regard be' had ro Uſe, 
chan Precepts. I ſhall here add, That the Ge- 
nius of every Language ought carefully to he 
obſcrv'd to the Scholar; and that he ſhould be ac- 
| Cuſtomed never to Render Latm but by good 
French ; nor- French bur by good Latin. It ought 
to be demonſtrated to him, that one word cannot 
always be render'd by another of the fame Spe- 
cies ; asa Verb for a Verb; a Noun for a Noun; 
nor always one Word by one Word ; becauſe 
one Latin word often expreſſes a whole Phraſe 
of the other. Men have many more Thoughts 
then they have invented different Sounds, where- 
withal to expreſs them : So that there 1s no Lan- 
guage , where we ſhall not fall ſhort in ſome 
places. It is not therefore to Tranſlate exactly, 
only to turn the words, if the Conſtruftion of 
the Language, whence we Tranſlate them be 
Barbarous. "T's true, this way of Tranſlating is 
"more ſure, as to the fidelity of it, and it gives 
the Reader the Pleaſure of ſeeing, in the T'ran- 
{lation, the Genius of the Original Language. Such 
is the Famous Verſion of the 70 Interpreters. It 
repreſents the Original, word for word, and al- 
ways renders the ſame Hebrew words, by the ſame 
Greek words. There can be no Tranllation done 
with more exactneſs, and Religious care, The 
Reſpect for the Holy Text made them fearful to 
alter the Senſe thereof by the leaſt change. But 
ordinarily to Tranſlate well, the fame thought,and 
( as much as may be ) the ſame Figure, and the 
lame Strength of Expreſſion, ſhould be render d 


ACCULI- 
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according to the natural Mode of another 


Lan- 


age : and when the Scholar miſles this, he 
ould be brought to ſee the Fault of his Tran- 
{ſlation. For example , Complaining of an Un- 
grateful Perſon, would you fay , I have re- 


 Cezved little thanks for my favour to him *? 


You 


ſhould rather fay , He hath ul requited the Oblig a- 
tion which he bad to me. The Latm has this par- 


ticular, in reſpect of us, that, ſeeing our 
guage is derived from it,we believe that the 


Lan- 
words 


onthe the ſame that they do from whence they 


ws pond, though often it is not ſo. Table 


COMmes 


om Tabulg , which ſignifies a Planck : Chamber 


from Camera, which ſignifies a Root : forr;s 
hes valiant : and Valens, Stronp. 


ſigni- 


He ſhould alſo be ſhewn, That *tis an Error to 
think,that the Lazm, or any Dead Language can be 
perfetly Learnt. We can know no more of it,than 


- 3s Written, and we cannot underſtand all 


of it 


that is Written. How many Words are there in 
Cato, and in orher Authors, who Treat of Ruſtick 


Affairs, which no Man now underſtands ? 


How 


many ſorts of Vulgar, and Trivial things are 

there, which never were Writ in Latin 2 Even in 

the Diſcourſes, which we think we underſtand 

_ beſt, there are certain Elegancies which we cannot 
Gell.Z;b.1- Reliſh ; as choſe which Awus Gellius obſerves, in 


c,7-13.C.19+ ſome places of Cicero and Virgil. And if it 


be al- 


mo#f impofſible to Learn, even the Living Langua- 
ges (which are not Natural to us) in the utmoſt 
PerteCtion ; What can be hoped, as to thoſe 
which ſubſiſt onely in Books? But our Comfort is, 
that it would be uſeleſs to know them better 
have no need of Lgtin, but for underſta 


. We 
nding 
Books, 
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Books , or for making our ſelves underſtood by 
Strangers. As to Books, we can underſtand no 
more than is Written : and. to make our ſelves 
| underſtood by Strangers, we ſhould Speak Latin 
much after the ſame rate that they do. Never- 
theleſs, I would not Imitate the Germans and Po- 
landers, who make no Scruple of uling the baldeit 
Latin, provided that they ſpeak it ealily. Bur 
' yet I would-more carefully avoid the Aﬀectation 
of ſome Learned Men, who, ſtriving to ſpeak La- 
tin very  hnely, are hard to be underſtood. 


ter underſtood. I would then Accommodate my 
Style to the capacity of the Generality of the 
Learned ; without negleCting it fo, that it ſhould 
be Barbarous, or taking ſuch pains about it, thar it 
ſhould be obſcure. Above all,l would have the Cha- 
rater of Books obſer 7ed ; and not have the Feſts, 
or Proverbs, which Plautus makes his Slaves ſpeak, 
put into a Treatiſe of Divinity, or any other ſerious 
Matter ; nor into a Familiar Letter, Poerical Phra- 
ſes, and Lofty Figures, taken out of Cicero's Phi- 
lippicks. "Theſe Advices are neceſlary, fince the 
vanity of ſome of our Modern Learned Men 
has given occaſion for them, in reſpect of all theſe 
Indecencies. They often alſo mix Greek Words 
in their Latin Writings ; wherein, in my opinion, 
they do themſelves no great honour ; {ince this 
is ſilently to confeſs, that they know not how to 
expreſs in Latin that which: they ſay 1n Greek : 
for he cannot be faid to know a Language well , 
who knows not therein how to expreſs what he 
will; at leaſt by a Circumlocution ; belides, thus 


to interrupt the Diſcourſe by Words, which make 


the Readers loſe what follows, is te inſult over 
them, 


_ 
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ſhould rather chuſe to ſpeak worſe, and be bet- /. 1, c. 10. 
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XIV. 
Hiſtory, 


The Choice and Method of Studies. 
them, if they know not Greek. But if 1 ſhould 


x » 
be neceffitated to infert a Greek, or an Hebrew, or 


any word of another Language into a. Latin Dit- 
courſe, I ſhouid always Write it in Larin-Let- 
ters, that I might not puzle my Reader. 


HE Second of theſe Uſeful Studies, 15 FI:/to- 

ry. Burt ſeeing it is difficult for one Man 
to Read all thoſe we have, of ail Times, and all 
Countries ; and it is not convenient that many 
Perſons ſhould wholly fmploy themſelves in this 
fort of Reading, there is need of Choice and Or- 
der in this, as much, or more, than in any other 
Study. He who, as 18 uſual, ſhall think it enough 
ro Read, at a venture, the firſt Book of Hiſtory 
which ſhall come to his hands , will bt in dan- 
ger of charging his Memory with a great many 
Fables, or of retaining nothing for want of Un- 
derſtanding that which he Reads, Some Prin- 
ciples therefore ſhould be given to young Men , 
for diſcerning what Hiſtories will be uſeful to 
them, and how they may Read them Proftably. 
But to doe this well, the Foundations of this S:u- 
dy ſhould be laid from their Infancy. For though 
Novelty be a great Charm in Hiſtory, yet nothing 
is more ungrateful, than to find ncthing therein 
bur what is New; to fee therein nothing that 
you know, not ſo much as one Place, or one 


Perſon. The Hiſtory of China is full of great Oc- 


currencies,and rare Examples of Vertue;yet becauſe 


we never have heard any thing of 7ao,nor of Chim- 


zamyeu; and even the lateſt Geography of this great 
Country, is not at all familiar to us ; This H:- 


ſtory ( ar the firſt eſpecially ) is very tedious to us. 


The Memory is continually in Labour. When 


we 


wi ow} > 2Jx* 
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we find a proper Name, we know not whether 
we have already fecn it or no; or, we remember 
that we have ſeen it, but we have forgotten what 
it is; or take a Country for a Man, or a Man for 
a Woman; we ſee not the Intereſt which one had 
to Love or Hate another. In ſhort, the Mind 
is oppreſt with ſo many Novelties, all at once ,that 
it 18 in continual pain. On the contrary, when a 
Man who has ſtudied but a little, Reads Herods- 
tus, or Titus Livius, he meets every where with 
what he knows ; the greateſt Objefts are fami- 
liar to him, He has, all his Life long, heard 
Men talk of Cyrus, of Craſus, of Rome and Car= 
thage. But he ſees a great many particulars 


which he had no knowledge of-; and ?tis this 


knowledge which makes his Reading pleaſant to 


him, becauſe he knows whither to refer what he 


Learns, and becauſe he labours not to underſtand 
or retain the Principal matters. - The trouble is 


much rhore to them who have no Learning at all ; 
accordingly they complain, for the moſt part, of 
their ill Memory. Bur they ought rather. to 
complain of their ill Education ; which makes the 
Greek or Roman Hiſtory almoſt as troubleſom to 
them, as that of the Chineſe, or Muſul-men is to 
thoſe, who have gon through the more ordinary 
Studies. Yet there is here a great difference ; for 
there are few among us who have net heard of 
Alexander, Ceſar and Charlemaign ; But who, ex- 
cept ſome few who are curious, knows any thing 
of Almamon, or Ginguiſcan ? 

We. cannot begin too ſoon to Teach Children 
the Principles of Hiftory. At the ſame time, when 
we Acquaint them with the Matters of Fact,which 


ſerve as a Foundation to the Inltrutions con- 
cerning 


IL 


I4z 
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cerning Religion ; we ſhould alfo relate unto 
them, thoſe which are the moſt conſiderable, fur- 


prilng,- pleaſant, and ealte to be remembred in 


Prophane Hiſtory. Thoſe rather than others ſhould 
be choſen , which ſtrike the Imagination. Ro- 
mnltts's Wolf; The Death of Lucretia ; The Sacking 
of Rome by the Gauls ; The Triumph of Pompey, or 
that of Paulus Amylius ; The Death of Ceſar. And 
if they could have a Sight of Medals, Statues, or 
PiHures, the Images of them would be more live. 
ly, and be imprinted deeper in the Memory. "This 
doudtleſs, is the oreateſt uſe of Painting and En- 


graving ; and it was a great advantage to the An- 


cient Greeks, that they might Learn Hiſtory even 
without Reading; only by walking abourt in their 
Cities. For whereſoever they turnd their Eyes, 
they found either Imboſled Works, or Excellent 
Pictures in their 'T'emples, in their Publick Halls, 
which Repreſented Bartels, and other Famous E- 
vents; or the Statues of Illuſtrious Men, whoſe 
Countenances reſembled the Originals, and whoſe 
Habit and Poſture denoted what was the occaſion 
of their Advancement. Even in the Countrey it 
ſelf there were to be ſeen, Trophies, Fombs and 
Pyramids, which were as ſo many Monuments of 
Hiftory. 

| Greatcare alſo there ſhould be to acquaint chil- 
dren with a great many proper Names of Men 
and Places ; that they might ſoon be familiar to 
them , and excite their Curioſity. Eſpecially | 
would mention thoſe to them which make the 
greateſt Figure in the Hiſtory of the World, Seſo- 
ſtris, Ninus, Nabucodonofor , Cyrus, Hercules, Achilles, 
Homer, Lycurgus ; and the Romans proportionably. 
But I would joyn thereto the Names of Modern 
Hiſtory ; 
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Hiſtory ; which yet are uſually much leſs ſpoken of 
to Children: William che Conquerour, Godfrey of Bou- 
ilon, Sancho the Great King of Navarre ; and all the 
.other who have been moſt Famous theſe Six hun- 
dred years. Neither would I altogether omit 
even the Orientals ; I would have a Child to have 
heard ſome talk of the Cazliffs of Bagdad and Cai- 
70 ; of the great Power of the Turks, and that 
of the Moguls: their Names would not appear 
to them ſo Barbarous afterwards, if they were ac- 
cuſtomed to them betimes. They ſhould alfo make 
uſe of Geogr2phical Maps, for the Names of Pla- 
ces, which alſo they might learn according to 
the difference of all Times, and all Languages, 
as far as may be. In the beginning of theſe In- 
ſftructions , I would not conhne my felt to any 
order of Dates, or Chronology, but follow the 
Curioſity of Children, as occaſion ſhould be gi- 
ven, to recount to them all theſe Names and 
Actions. 

The Matter of Hiſtory being thus prepared , I 
would begin to pur it into order, as ſoon as my 
Scholar ſhould be 'T'en or "Twelve years old. [ 
would then make him obſerve the Epochs, which 
are uſed in the reckoning of time. The Ohmpi- 
ades, the Foundation of Rome, Alexander, the In- 
carnation, the Mahometan Hegira. But I wouid 
not . Embaraſs him with an Exact Chronology, nor 
. oblige him to Retain the meer Simple Dates : 
for this requires a great Effort of Memory. I 
would alſo carefully abſtain from ſpeaking to 
him of the Fulian Period; and I' would not uſe 
even the years of the Creation of the World: for 
"tis very Difficult , not to fay Impoſſible, to fix 
them ; and befides, they are nor of great Uſe, 


{ine 
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ſince to the Times of the Foundation of Rome, 
and the Olympiades ( which are the ſame almoſt ) 
there ſcarce 1s any Hiſtory but the Sacred : 'The 
Succeſſion of which , I ſhould be fatished if he 
knew well, according to the ordinary Epechs, of 
the Flood, of Abraham, Moſes and Solomon, without 
concerning himſelf much about the Total Sum 
of Years, which cannot, without much dithcul- 
ty,, be drawn into a Sum And unto thoſe Per- 
ſons, and Occurrencies which are moſt known to 
us, I would have. him to refer thart little of Pro- 
phane Hiſtory, which there 1s in theſe times : Da- 
naus and Cecrops to Moſes, Cadmus to Foſhua, Ho- 
mer to the Prophet Elias ; leaving the Care of 
Computing the years of the Forld to thoſe, who 
have Leifure and Curiolity ro Study Chronology more 
profoundly. 

Moreover, I would often Repeat unto him 
certain General Obſervations , which render the 
Study of Hiſtory more ſhort, more ealie, and more 
uſeful. You muſt know ( would I fay to him ) 
that we have not the Hiſtories of all Times, nor 
of all Countries. There have always been a 
great many ignorant Nations ; and of thoſe who 
have Written, there are very few whoſe Books 
we know. All the Hiſtories of the Ancient Ori- 
entals, of the Egyptians, Syrians, Chaldeans and Per- 
fians, are periſhed ; and the moſt Ancient which 
we have, except that of God's People, is the Hi- 
ſtory of Heradotus : which was not Written till 
about 'T'wo thouſand years after the Flood, and 


Twelve hundred after Moſes. 'T'o the Time of 


FESUS CHRIST we have ſcarce any Bovuks 
but thoſe of the Greeks and Romans, wherein are 
Recorded any Hiſtories ( which are certain, and 

worthy 
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worthy of Belief ) more Ancient than the Foun- 
dation of Rome. For Five hundred years after 
FESUS CHRIST, you have onely one Hi- 
ſtory 'to follow, which is the Roman. Bur after 
the Ruin of the Feſtern Empire, Spain, France, I- 
taly and England Compoſed each of them their 
particular Hiſtory : T's which muſt be added 
thoſe of Germany, Hungary, Poland, Smeedland and 
Denmark,, proportionably according to the time 
when they began. Nevertheleſs all theſe Hiſto- 
ries may be referr'd to that of France , becauſe 
the Empire of Charlemaign Comprehended the 
Greateſt part of theſe Countries ; and in others, 
he was fo ReſpeRted, that the People accounted 
it their honour to imitate the Manners of his 
Subjects: Whence it is, that the Levantines com- 
priſe all che Nations I have mentioned under the 
Name of Franks. This is the Succeſſion of the 


Hiſtory which is moſt known to us; except you 


will add thereunto the Byzantine Hiſtory, which 
we have for T'wo hundred years. As & that of 
the Myſubnen , which contains all that hath paſ- 
ſed for a Thouſand years in Egype , Syria, Perſia, 
Africa, and all rhe other Countries , where the 
Mahometan Religion is ſpread, we are ignorant 
of it to this day. 

The Reaſon of this is not, as is commonly be. 
lieved, becauſe the Mahometans have Written 
nothing , or becauſe their Books are loſt : for 
there 1s as much of their Hiſtory alone as would 
make a whole Library ; but their Books are ner 
ther Printed, nor Tranſlated, excepting two or 


three, which go about in the hands of the Curi-. 


ous. We know alſo, that the Chineſe have a 


Long Succeſſion of Hiſtory, whereof we have 
L had 
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had in Latiz an Abridgment about Thirty years 
fnce. We know that the Indians have very An- 
cient 'Traditions, Written im a particular Langu 
age. We know fomething of the Hiſtory of 
Mexico, and the Incges, which yet doth not riſe 
yery high ; And within theſe T'wo hundred years 
we have had an infinite number of Relations of 
feveral Voyages. "This is all that we know of 
Hiſtories. We ſee how little it is, in compari- 
ſon with the whole Compaſs of the Earth , and 
all Succeſſions of Apes ; yet nevertheleſs, as lit- 
tle as it is , tis too much for one ſingle Man: 
So that it is in this Srudy eſpecially , we ſhould 
chuſe carefully, and limit our ſelves. 

Firſt we ought to know what to hold to, as 
to the beginnings of each Hiſtory, that we may 
not give credit to Fables, which afteft to ad- 
vance too high. "The ſureſt Rule is, to look upon 
all that as Suſpicious which precedes the time , 
when each Nation received the uſe of Lerrers, Be- 
ſides, the Quality, and the Times of the Hifto- 
rians ſhould be diligemly obferv'd. It may be 
faid in general, that no Hiſtories deſerve credit , 
bur of thoſe who have Written of their own Times; 
or of thoſe who have Colle&ed out of fach Hi- 
itorians ; whoſe Books , by a Succeffive Traditi- 
on, may have been delivered down to us. But 
when there are Interruptions in an Hiſtory, and 
large obſcure Vachities, all that went before ought 
to be ſuſpeCted. I ſhould content my ſelf with 
this Order, and theſe General 'Rules for Univer- 
fal Hiſtory, and oblige my Scholar, to have a 
more ſpecial inſight into the particular Hiſtory 
of his own Country, | 


Further- 
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| Furthermore, 'This Study ſhould be very dif- 
ferently extended, or ploy Ar according to the 
Quality of Perſons. A Man of indifferent con- 
dition needs but a very licle Hiſtory : He, who 
is likely to have ſome ſhare in Publick Afﬀairs, 
ſhould know a great deal more thereof ; and a 
Prince cannot know too much. The Hiſtory of 
his own Country makes him ſee his own Aﬀairs , 
and, as it were, the Titles of his Houſe ; and 
that of Foreign Countries neareſt to him; teaches 
him the Concerns of his Neighbours, which are 
always mixed with his own. Nevertheleſs, fince 
'there are a great many other things to be known, 
and the capacity of a Man's Mind is limited; He 
ought chiefly to Srudy the Hiſtory of his own 
Country, and Houſe ; and to have a more parti- 
cular Knowledge of that, which is neareft to his 
own Time. I would have every Lord propor- 
tionably ro know well the Hiſtory of his own 


Family ; and every private perſon that of his 


own Shire and Town , better than thoſe of a- 
thers. 

| The Book of Geneſis is a perfeft Model of the 
Choice which every one ſhould make in the Stu- 
d& of Hiſtory. Moſes has therein Compriſed all 
the things which it was ufeful' for the 1/aelites 
to, know ; chiefly dilating upon thoſe which are 
of preateft Importance : as the Creation, the Sin 
of the Firſt Man, the Deluge, the Hiſtory of the 
Patriarchs,unto whomGod had made the Promiſes, 


mit to obſerve the Origin of all Nations ; and 
to ſpeak more or leſs of their Hiſtory, as they 
| had more or kfs Relation to the. People for 
whom he Wrote, Bur if you would have an 

L 3 Abridg- 


Gen, Io, Is; 


which he was about to fulfil. He doth not o-. 
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Abridgment only for the refreſhing of your Me- 


mory,.you have an Example thereof in the Firſt 
Chapter of the Chronicles ; where the Names a- 
lone plac'd ſucceſſively, recalls all the Hiſtory of 
Geneſis. It is -neverthcleſs to be wiſht, though 
it is not. abſolutely neceflary, that all who have 
leiſure , do Read the Principal Hiſtories of the 
Greeks and Romans. They arc profitable both for 
Morality and Eloquence. For, bringing to the 
Reading of them that Corref&tive which I have 
Prefcrib'd, the Examples of the great Actions , 
and good Condudt of the Ancients, may be very 
uſeful ; And the manner atter which the Hiſtori- 
ans Writ, may be of great advantage to us, both 
as to the Method, and to the Style, if we know 
how to imitate them. So that a Man ſhould as 
well exerciſe himſelf in the Latin Tongue, by 
Reading the Hiſtorians as other Authors ; ſince 
without Reading much he cannot Learn ir. 


Arr the Hiſtory of the Manners and AQi- 


ons of Men, the molt uſeful Srudy, in my 0- 
pinion, is Natural Hiſtory, I comprehend under 
this Name , all that Knowledge which is Poſi- 
tive, and founded upon that Experience, which re- 
{pets the Conſtruction of the Univerſe, and of all 
its parts : as far as is needful for one, who js not 


to be an Aſtronomer, Phyſician, or Naturaliſt by 


Profeſſion, For no Man, ſurely, ſhould be alto- 
gether ignorant of this World which we inha- 
bit, of theſe Plants, and theſe Animals which 
nouriſh us; of that which we are our ſelves. 1 
know very well, that the Knowledge of our 
Selves is the moſt neceſlary of all. But this is 
the Knowledge of the Soul, which I referr to 


Logicky 
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Logick, and Morality. As for the Body, ſince we 


gm it much leſs by Knowledge, than by a 


lind Inſtinct, attended with Motions, which de-, 


pend upon us, yet without our Knowledpe of the 
_ Springs and Machines, which are the immediate 
Cauſes of them , the particular Knowledge of 
Its StruCture is ſcarce of any uſe to us, bur for 
the admiring its Author ; who 1s not leſs admira- 
ble in other Animals, and other parts of Nature. 
It's true, we ſhould be afftefted more with that 
which we find in our ſelves. Moreover, the 
Knowledge of the Body is very uſeful for under- 
ſtanding the Paſſions, their Cauſes, and their 
Cures, which is a great part of Morality ; and 
for diſcerning what is proper for the preſervation 
of Health, from that which is deſtructive there- 
of ; which is one of the Seudies which I have 
plac'd amongſt the moſt neceflary. 
This Natural Hiſtory therefore ſhould Com- 
priſe Coſmography, and Anatomy. By Coſmo- 
graphy, ]underſtand the Syſtem of the World , 
the Diſpoſition of the Stars, their Diſtances, their 
Magnitudes, their Motions ; according to the 
late obſervations of the moſt exact Aſtronomers ; 
depending upon them as silful Perſons, who de- 
ſerve to be credited , without examining their 
Proofs. Herein alſo I comprehend the Mete- 
ors , not labouring to ſearch out the Cauſes of 
them, but only to know the Matters of Fact - 
The Deſcription of the Earth, not ſo much: of 


its Surface, which relates to Geography ( and is ' 


referrd to the Moral Hiſtory ) as its Depth , 
and the different Bodies, which it contains. At 
frit Gght, it ſeems, as if this Knowledge was no 
more than pure Curioſity ; bur, in truth , it is 

L 3 very 
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very uſeful for railing the Mind, and inlarging 
it ; for furniſhing us with true Ideas of the Inh- 
nite Wiſdom, and Almighty Power of God, of 
our own weakneſs, and the littleneſs of all Hu- 
mane things. Under the Name of Anatomy I 
compriſe that of Plants, as well as that of Ani- 
mals, without lanching into Curioſities, which has 
no bounds. 1 would have my Scholar to know 
well the Animals of his own Country, the moſt 
famous of other Countries, and the Plants which 
are moſt uſed : That he ſhould know how to 


diſtinguiſh the principal parts of a Plant, and an 
' Animal ; That he ſhould ſee how theſe Living 


Bodies are nouriſhed, and preſerved ; but parti- 
cularly, That he ſhould be acquainted with the 
Admirable StruCture of thoſe Springs, which make 
Animals to move: I mean that of them which 
is felt with the Finger, the Bones and the Muſcles. 
This Sexdy, if he have Leifure and a Genius, may 
be extended to the Knowledge of thoſe Arts , 
wherein are employ'd the moſt Ingenuous Ma- 
chines ; or which produce the moſt conſiderable 
changes in Natural Bodies ; as Chymiſtry, the 
Ds of Metals, making Glaſs, Tanning and 
_ 


Nto the number of thoſe Seudies which are uſe- 
ful to all Students, I alfo put Geometry : In 
truth, it doth not onely contain the Principles of 
ſeveral very uſeful Arts, as Mechanicks, Survey- 


ing, Trigonometry , Gnogmonicks , Architecture 


wholly, (efpecially Fortification, of ſuch great 
uſe at this day ) bur alſo it forms the Mind in 
general, and {trengthens the Reaſon extrearaly. 
It accuſtoms Men , not to content themſelves with 

: | | 'Aappear- 
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appearances ; to ſeek after. Solid Proofs ; and not 
to ſtop, as long as there is the leaſt ground for 
doubting : and by this means to diſcern Convin- 
cing and Demonſtrative Reaſons from meer Pro- 
babilities. It would nevertheleſs be dangerous, if 
not directed by ſuch a Logick as I have reckoned 
amongſt the number of neceſlary Seudies, For 'tis 
this Logick,: which lays down the Great Rules 
of Evidence, of Certainty and Demonſtration - 
and bids us not believe , that none but ſenſible 
and imaginable things, as the objeCts of Geome- 
try are, can be clearly known : That there are 
no certain Reaſonings, but thoſe concerning the 
Relations of Angles, and Lines, or the proporti- 
ons of Numbers: That we ought, in all mat- 
ters, to expeCt the fame kind ef Certainty. But 
when theſe DiſtinCtions and General Rules are 
laid down by a good Logick, Geometry opens a 
great Field of Exerciſe for Defining , Dividingy 
and Reaſoning. 


"mn the end of the Young Man's Studies, 
when he is about the Age of Fourteen or 
Fifteen, or later ( as his Underſtanding and Lei- 

| ſure will permir ) the more ſolid Rules of true 
Eloquence may be made known unto him. I do. 
not propoſe this Study as neceſſary, becauſe one 
may be a good Man, and alſo expert to ſuch a 
degree, without being Eloquent ; as alſo becauſe 
Eloquence depends, at lealt as much upon Na- 
eure as Study, It muſt, nevertheleſs, be conteſt, 
that it is of great uſe ; and that ordinarily it 
makes the moſt importarit and difficult Affairs 
to fucceed well. For here by Elequence or 
Rhetorick I do not underſtand, what 15 generally 

| L 4 - under- 


VTF. 
Rhetoriche 
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underſtood thereby, by abuſmg a word , which 
Peadants and Declamers have brought into diſrepute. 
I do not, I fay, underſtand - that, which 'enables 
Men to make Ceremonious Harangues, and other 
ſuch-like Studied Diſcourſes, which trickle the Ear 
for the preſent, but uſually do horhing. but raife 
Diſturbances. I underſtand hereby the Art of 
perſwading eftectually , whether a Man ſpeaks 
in Private, or jn Publick. I mean that, which 
makes one Advocate to carry more Cauſes - than 
another ; one Preacher, Humanly ſpeaking, to 
Convert more Souls ; one Magiſtrate to have a 
greater ſway in the Debates of his Company; 
,on® Agent to make a more advantageous Treaty 
for his Prince ; one Miniſter of State to Govern 
more in his Counſels than another. lg a word, 
That which makes a Man' become Maſter of 
other Men's Minds, by Speech. I know well, 
that they who ſucceed in the greateſt Afﬀairs, 
| have more of natural Parts, and Experience, 
than Study; but I doubt not, but that Study 
would be very uſeful to them. They would 
| have never the leſs of thoſe fine natural accora- 
pliſhments, and that great Experience: And yet, 
over and beſides, they would have ſome more 
certain Rules, and the Examples of the greateſt 
Men of Antiquity. A Prince, or Miniſter of 
State, who ſhould be ſo well Educated, as to 
be, from his Youth, well acquainted with Cicero, 
Demoſthenes, and Thucydides, would find great plea- 
ſure in Reading them over again' when he comes 
to the Age of Maturity, and receive great be- 
neht from them. But theſe Authors uſtally be- 
come uſeleſs, and are deſpiſed for want of fit 
Readers. They are Read to Children, who 


would 
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would not underſtand, even in French, ſuch-like 
Diſcourſes, for want of Experience in the World, 
and attention unto Matters of Moment. Or if 
they be Read by Men, they are the Learned by 
Profeſſion, as Regents, Priefts, and Religious, who 
are Sequeſtered from the World, and are hill'd 
with Ideas, quite different from thoſe , which 
imploy'd the Thoughts of theſe Authours. 
Cicero and Demoſthenes were Men brought u 
mn the World, and in Buſineſs : They Roſe by 
their Merit much above their Eirth ( which yer 
was honeſt, according to the Cuſtom of their Na- 
tion ) and they arrived to the greateſt Power they 
could have in their Commonwealths. Cicero was 
Conſul, that is, for the ſpace of a Year, he was 
at the Head of an Empire, as large as Twelve 
ſuch as any we now ſee in Europe. He Govern- 
ed a Province, he Commanded Troops, he -was 
equal in Dignity, to Ceſar and Pompey, Kings 
Courted him. Yet becauſe we have read theſe 
Authors at School, we often retain a very unbe- 
coming 1dea of them ; becauſe we know that they 
Pleaded Cauſes, we take them for ſuch Advo- 
cates as Ours are ; and do not conſider that Ceſar 
Pleaded alſo, and might have diſputed Eloquence 
with Cicero himſelf. Beſides, we ſee many who 
Study them all their Lives, without becoming 
thereby more fit for the World and Buſineſs ; and 
. we do not Reflect, that theſe Perſons ſeek for no- 
thing in them but Language, and Figures of 
Rhetorick, which they often imitate very wretched- 
ly ; they ſeek nothing leſs in them, than the 
way of managing. great Afﬀeairs. 

- The more things the . Scholar ſhall know, 
and the more his Reaſon ſhall be Form, the 


more 
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more capable he will be of this Study of Eloquence. 
| For it only gives the Form to Diſcourſes; good 
zence muſt furniſh the Martter. 
I ſhould therefore wait till the young Man ſhould 
hrs, and be able to fay ſomething of 

I would Teach him the Way and 


Senſe, and 


have Th 
himſelf, be 


Manner of ſpeaki 


raluty , and 


as he ſhould be capable ; that E 


give 


Firft, I would ſecure Mo- 


m to underſtand as foon 
is a good 


accompliſhment , being only the perfeftion of 


Speech : That, as Speech 


is given Us, only that 


we may ſpeak the Truth, - Eloquence is given to 
make 4x Truth eſteemed, and to hinder it 
Vid, Plat, from being ftifled by the ' ill Artifices of thoſe 
| who oppoſe it, or the bad Diſpoſition of them who 
hear it : Thatit is to abuſe Eloquence, to make 
it ſerve Intereſts and Paſſions ; though Cicero and 
the greateſt part of Orators have made this uſe of 


it: 


hat its -re 


wade Men to 


uſe is to periw 


that which is truly good, and eſpectlly, that which 
 . may make them better; Pamting out to them, 
Do#t. Chri- the horrour of Vice, and Beauty of Vertue in 


*- the Church have done. 
Morality of Eloquence. 


and the Fathers of 
T his is what I call the 


The Art conhiſts in knowing how to Speak 
and Write well, upon all occahons of Life ; not 
only in publick Actions, as thoſe Harangues, 
which are made only to comply with fome cer- 
rain Formalities; but in the more ordinary Debates 
about Buſine, and in ftmple Converlations, in 
knowing how to-give a relation of any Matter, 
to Write a Letter: All this is Matter - of Elo- 


quence, proportionably- as the Subjec requires 


To 
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To ſhew him the Secret ot it, I would Prin- 
cipally uſe Examples and Exerciſe. The Ex- 
amples might be taken out of Cicero, or De> 
meoſthenes, according as the Scholar ſhould be ac 
quainted with theſe Languages. If he knew no 
Latin, the Tranſlations þ. #546 might be recom- 
mended tq him, or ſome good Modern Book, as 
the Cardinal D* Ofaz's Letters, which are full of 
ſolid Eluquence , by which he had Succeſs in 
Buſineſs. Theſe Examples would give ſubſtance 
and pleaſure to the Precepts : For naked Precepts, 
given in general, would alwzys be Dry and Bar- 


ren ; and as St. Auguitin ſays, one of good na- ng. chri- 
tural parts would acquire Eloquence, rather by ſian, L. c. 


hearing Eloquent Diſcourſes, than by Studying 
Precepts of Eloquence. He will thus gain by 
all forts of Reading : He will every where find 
Examples of that which' he ought to follow, 
and avoid; and this Exerciſe would ſettle his 


5s 


3» 


Judgment : For he muſt be accuſtomed to Judge 


of what he Reads, to give a Reaſon, why he 
thinks it good .or bad. "Theſe Reaſons make up 
the whole Art of Rberorick, which has been Form'd 
_ Examples, by obſerving what did efteQu- 

ly perſwade, and what was prejudicial to Per- 
{waltion, and making Rules thereupon ; to the 
end, that might not talk meerly at a ven- 
tire, but by Rule and Diſcretion : Not only Rea- 
ding, but Converſations, and-the moſt common 
Diſcourſes of Life, are good Leflons of Eloquence. 
Theſe living and familiar Examples, might render 
it more 4olid and real, than Books, and all that 
which ſmells of the School can. Ir t therefore, 
adviſcable, to learn a young Man, how to make 
advantage of it, and to Study all the Art of Dil- 


courſe 


Ariftor, 
Rhetor. Lc 
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courſe, after this natural way. Make him ob- 


| ſerve the Addreſſes, which the grofleſt ſort of Peo- 


ple uſe to make their Intereſts take effe& ; with 
what force the Paſſions make them ſpeak, and 
what variety of Figures they furniſh : How the 


 Voice,the Geſture and all the outward Demeanour, 


is fitted to the motion of him who ſpeaks. "Theſe 
Examples are ſtronger in them, who are exerciſed 
in Buſineſs,than in others; in the City, than in the 
Country ;at the Court, than in the City ; and Fi- 
gures are more lively in Women, than in Men. 

The other means of Teaching this Art, which 
1s Exerciſe, ſhould conſiſt, not only in Writing, 
but in Speaking. I would have this Exerciſe al- 
ways to be any 9. in French, how well ſoever 
the Scholar might know Latin. *'Tis ſufficient 
that he be buſted in Learning to ſpeak well, with- 
out applying himſelf alſo ro a Language which 
3s not natural unto him. ?T'is to be fear'd, that 
he would force his Thoughts, for want of know- 
ing how to' expreſs them true enough, or leaſt 
he ſhould loſe ſome fine Period in Cicero : If he 


ſhould treat of any ancient Subject, he probably, 


will Tranſcribe ( without underſtanding them ) 
the Phraſes of thoſe Authors he has Read : And 
if the Subjet be Modern, he will be puzled to 
ſpeak of it in Latin, For being accuſtomed to 
ſpeak only to Greeks or Romans, he'll be altoge- 
ther at a loſs, when he muſt ſpeak to Men, 
wearing Hats and Periwigs ; * gr. to treat of 
the Intereſts of France and Germany, where there 


4s neither Tribune to Plead before, nor Solemn 


Popular Aſſemblies, nor Confuls. Let him Write 


| therefore, in his own Language; br{t of all, Nar- 


rations, Letters, and other ea{ie Compoluions. 


Afxcns 
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Afterwards, let him, make ſome Elogy of a Great 
Man, ſome common place of Morality ; but ſuch 
as is ſolid, without Fargon , Galamafries, and Falſe 
Thoughts : Let him exprefs his real Thoughts fe- 7" 
ria Laſtly, when he ſhall have made ſome | 
Progrels, let him Write whole Diſcourſes ; as 
Diflerrations upon the Hiſtories he ſhall have 4 
Read, and upon the Subjects he ſhall know the on 
beſt ; that he may, as far as he ſhall be able, 
bring together all the circumſtantial Proofs of 
the Matter, avoiding wandering, and general Dif- 
courſes. Theſe Written Compoſitions do accu- 
ſtom Youth to attend, to fix their Thoughts, "m8 
to chuſe the Beſt, and put them into Order; ro Falk 
make Periods, and in them, to obſerve the Turn, Fill 
and meaſure, which pleaſe the Ear : In a word, pl 
to ſpeak exactly. The Exerciſe of ſpeaking, Wi 
will accuſtom them to hold on a continued Dif. | 


courſe, without being at a loſs, without Heſita- UN 
ting, or CorreCting themſelves, to be bold and 7s 
attentive. Now by this Exerciſe of Speaking, Wy. 
I do not underſtand fo much that which is called [yr 


Declaiming ( which, at moſt, is uſeful, only to | 
thoſe who, in time, are to ſpeak in publick ) as Lil 
thoſe Diſcourſes which are familiar, coherent and FOE 
maintained by thoſe, who ſpeak well of Buſineſs, 
or relate an Hiſtory well in Converfation. This 
1s that which I call Rhetorick. 


Ur if your Scholar be one of an extraording- X1X- [oh 

ry Genius, you may carry him on to Poerry, ©9919 a | 
which is, in Truth, but a more ſublime fort of j 
Elaquence. I do not think, that this Art ſhould 
be Taught to many ; ſeeing it 1s better there 
ſhould be no wretched Poets, than tis —— 
there 
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there ſhould be any Poets at all. For Verſifi- 


| _ cation ought not to be accounted Poetry, nor 


Talents which God hath given us, to imploy them 


ſhould we look upon Poetry only as \a Diverſion, 
judging of it according ta Modern Examples. 
To ſee the true Character of .it, we ſhould go 
as high as Sephecles and Homer : In them we 
ſhall ſee Poetry very grave and pleaſant both to- 
gether, fit to form the Judgment for the Conduct 
of Life, and full of Inſtruftions, very neceſlary 
to thoſe for whom they were made 4 is to fay, 
of their Religion, and Hiſtory of their Country. 
We may ſee the fame thing in Pinder, and the 
other Greek, Poets. The Latins have only imita- 
ted them : It is true, that Homer and Pindar, 
who fo well underſtood this Art, have uſed it 
in fomenting Idolatry , and making themſelves 
paſs ( by a wicked fort of impoſture ) for in- 

ired Men and Prophets ; not to ſpeak of the im- 
perfeftion of their Morality : So that to find true 
oa eſtabliſhed upon a ſolid Foundation, where- 
in we may ſecurely taſte all the pleafire the 
Tongues of Men can give it, we muſt go to the 
Songs of Miſes and David, and other true Prophets. 
"Tis there we ſhould take the true Kea of Poetry. 
Ir confiſts in my Opinion, in- giving to the 
moſt neceffary Truths, a pleafant and affeting 
Reliſh, for the forming of Men's Lives, and ren- 
dering them happy ; and m imploying for this 
noble end, all that is moſt forceable, Fg and 
fparkling in the Mind of Man ; all that is moſt Ex- 
preflive and Elegant in Speech, all thar is moſt 
Harmonious, and Paffionate im the found of the 
Voice. This therefore cannot be the ſport of 
Children; it is miſerably to abuſe thoſe Excellent 


in 
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in wicked or uſclefs Subjefts. We ſhould rather 
Labour to reconcile the lively imagination with 
good Senſe, and with Vettue. 

"There will be no great need of giving many 
Rules of Poetry, to one, who already knows 
thoſe of Eloquence : 'T'o ſuch an one, ſcarce ariy 
| thing more need to be given, but ſome excepti- 
ons ; thereby obſerving how high Poetry may 


riſe, and what it cuts off from ordinary Diſcour- 


ſes. The moſt neceflary thing, would be to ſhew 
the difterent CharaGters of the ſeveral pieces of 
Poetry : As what is an Ode, what an Hymn, an 
Elegy; an Eclogue, and fo of others ; deſcribing 
them according to the Model of the Ancients, 
pritcipally the Greeks ; and ſhewing how we may 
imitate them. As for the Rules of Verſifying, 
this is a buſineſs but of a few Leſſons ; Exerciſe 
alone will make it eafie. I do not here fpeak of 
Latin Verſes; if any of them be made, it ſhould 
be, rather as an Exerciſe of Grammar, for know- 
mg the quantity, and having choice of Words 
for Compoſing : And yet, I know not, whether 
this Profit would balance the Trouble, which the 
. Scholar would find in Learning to make theſe 
Latin Verſes, But they, who would pretend 
| to Poetry, {ſhould Exeraſe themfelves in their 
own Language, and Write for their own Nation. 
To conclude, I will not fay, that Poetry is an 
uſeleſs knowledge to all thoſe who are not Born 
| Poets, or do not intend to Exerciſe this Talenr. 
Tis fir, that the greateſt part of well-bred Men 
ſhould be able 10 judge of Poetry, by truePrin- 
ciples; and to this purpoſe , that they ſhould 
know the CharaRers of the ſeveral Compotiti- 
ons, and the Examples of the Ancients. 'Rut 1 
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carinot perſwade my ſelf to put this Study 'into- 
the number of thoſe which are the moſt uſeful, 
of which I havealready ſpoken. I only place ir 
11 the Rank of laudable Curioſities, which I am 
now about to enumerate. p 


S the firſt therefore of theſe Curiolities I 

'® reckon Poetry in Theory, and the Reading, 
of the ancient Poets. Not but that a Man, if 
he knows them well, may profit thereby, eſpe- 
cially by the Greeks : But to read them with plea- 
ſure, a Man ſhould fo well know their Langu- 
age, their Mythology and their Manners ; @ that 
the profit -or the pleaſure which would come 
thereby, ſeems to me not worth all this Toll: 
confidering, that there are ſo many things belides, 
that are neceſſary to be known. To Poetry, I 


joyn' Muſick : I do net mean only the Exerciſe 
of Singing, and the Rules for Managing the 


' Voice, but the Art and Principles of theſe Rules. 


With theſe alſo Ijoyn Painting, Deſigning, and 
all the Arts which depend thereon. I put allo, 
amongſt the number of Curious Studies, all thoſe 
parts of > Mathematicks , which go beyond the 
Elements of Arizhmerick and Geometry. Herein I 
count PerſpeFive, Opricks, Aſtronomy, the Theo y of 


the Planets ; ExaCtneſs in Chronology : The inquiry 


after Antiquities, as Medals and Inſeriptions : The 
Reading of Travels : The Study of Languaxe: : 
For, excepting Latin, the reſt may be Rank'd 
amongſt the Curioſities. 

'Not but that the Greek may be very uſeful 
to all, who deſire to be well 'skill'd in Philology , 
principally to Clergy-men. The Italian, and the 
Spaniſh are ſo nearly Ally'd to the French ; that, 
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as little as our Genius lies towards I anguages, 
we ought not to neglect them. As for other ſtrange 
Languages, asthe Evgiiſh and Germain ; there is no- 
thing bur particular profit which can couritervail the 
dithculty of Learning them. But the moſt danger- 
ous Curiolity of this kind, is that of the Orien- 
ral Languages. 'It Flatters our Vanity, as being 


x61 


_ fingular, and having ſomething prodigious in it. - 


Belides it denotes a profound Learning, becauſe 
theſe Languages are not ordinarily Learn'd, but 
after thoſe which are more common. But in 
Truth, its uſefulneſs is not fo great as to pay for 
the tine and trouble which it coſts. As whole 
Nations reap Advantage from the Courage and 
Curioſity of ſome few Travellers, who have 
diſcovered the moſt remote Countries; and from 
the induſtry of the Merchants who daily Trra- 
fick therein : So *tis ſufficient, that ſome few of 
the Curious, by their Tranſlations and Extratts, 
ſhould let us know. the Books of the Arabians, 
Perſians , and other Orientals. Curioſity goes 
much beyond the extent of the Memory, or even 
of Life it ſelf; and amongſt the Curious them- 
ſelves , it is to be wiſh'd, that each of them 
would limit himſelf tro one Language, that he 
might know it well; or, at moſt to two or 
three, which have a great Connexion betwixt one 
another; rather than to have an imperfect Know- 
ledge of a great number of them. 

I except the: Hebrew Language, ini reſpect to 
the Holy Scripture, Which 'tis hard well to under- 
ſtand, without having ſome TinCture thereof : And 
I account it very advantageous to the Church, 
that there are always ſeveral Clergy-men, who un- 
derſtand it; if it was for no other Reaſon but 
to ſilence the Herecicks, who think to Fortifie 

M themſclves 
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themſelves thereby, and to Labour in the Con- 


yerlzon of the Fews, in thoſe Countries vary 
they are. But , excepting the neceſſity of this 
= AaÞg Fara ge ige my af to Read 
many Rabbin'. There is more to be loſt than 
otten by this Study. Let. us not fuffer our 
Ives to be deceived by the Vanity, of know- 
mg that, which all others are, ignorant of; let 
ps conſider what uſe it is really of. If there 
ſhould be any thing uſeful in the R. bins, it would 
be the Matters of Fat, and Traditions of 
their ancient Cuſtoms of their Nation: But they 
are, f5r the moſt part ſo Modern, that *tis very 
difficult to believe , that they have preſerved 
theſe Traditions. There are Ro any. of them 


older than Five Hundred Years ; fo that though 
the Tabmud ſhould have heen Written but a 
Arey Years ago, there would ſtill be Five 


undred Years, wherein theſe Traditions muſt 
have been preſerved without Writing : A thing 
which is ſcarce probable. The Time and the 
Style of their Books, ſeem to ſhew that they 


| Writ only in Emulation of the Mabometans. 


Nevertheleſs, if. any one: have ſo much inclinati- 
on for this kind of Study , as to give himſelf 
wholly up to it; I would have him to confine 
himſelf chiefly to the Talmud, where he will 
doubtleſs find their moſt ancient and profirable 
Traditions, for the knowledge of the Manners 
of the Fews ; principally after their return out 
of Captivity, to their intire diſperſion under the 
Romans: But this Labour is too painful, and un- 
leafant to invite many Men to undertake it. 

Another Curious Study , which -yet mjay be 
very uſeful, is the Theory of the different Tow 
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and Manufa&tures. In this Rank alfo, I place 


the ppp of Plants, not only ſuch as are' 


uſeful, but of all that has been faid of them, 
and likewiſe of Animals, and all narural Hiſto- 
ry, proportionably : 'The Experiments of Chymi- 
ftry, or "of other Arts, whereby new Secrets have 
been diſcovered : The different Sytems which 
the Phjloſophers have invented, for the Explaining 
the effets of Nature : That is to fay, in a word, 
all Phyficks, or natural Philofophy. T call all this 
Curioſuy : It is better to be butied titerein, than to 
be Idle, or devote ones ſelf to Play : But a Man 
ought to be very cautious on the other Hand, thar 
he doth not fo deliver himſelf up to Curioſities, as 
to quit the Efferitial Duties of Life ; as to neg- 
let Bulineſs and more uſeful Studies, though 
tefs pleaſant ; as to deprive hinifelf of Bodily 
Exerciſe, which preferves his Health; or of ne- 
ceſlary Diverſion for unbending the Mind, and 
putting it inro 4 condition of applying it ſelf to 
more uſeful things. It is this: Paffion of Cu- 
tiofity, which doth moſt harmto Learned Men ; 
though otherwiſe it often coriduces to the car- 
rung on certain pieces of Knowledge , very 


But for this end, *tis ſafficient, that ſome- 


private Men ſuffer themſelves to be Tranſported 
with this Paſſion. 


Curioſities which are Ilaudable and good in 
themſelves, and 'thoſe Studies which are bad, or 
altogether uſeleſs. 1 had rather a Man ſhould 


do nothing , than ſeek after the Philoſopher's 


Sitorie: I had rather he ſhould be ignorant, than 
know the great, or the little Art of Raymund 
M 3 ' Luly:; 


ir Put a great deal of difference betwixt thoſe XX. 
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Luly ; which makes a Man to know nothing 
truly, and yet to believe rhat he knows every 
thing, becauſe he knows the Alphabets, and 'Ta- 
bles, wherein, under certain Words, and Figures, 
are placed Notions, ſo general, which none can 
be ignorant of, even without Study ; and>which 
alſo lead to nothing. In this Rank lkewile, I 
place every .thing that deceives, under the Name 
of Philoſophy : Phyficks which give a Man 
no knowledge of Nature : The Metaplyſicks, 
which doth not at all conduce to the inligh- 
tening 5the Mind , and do not lay down the 
great and Fundamental Principles of the Sci- 
ENCES. .. 

Judiciary Afrology is ſtill more deſpicable 
than bad Philoſophy, ſeeing it has lefs appearance 
of Reaſon: And it is much more dangerous, be- 
cauſe its Delign is to know what is to come ; 
and engages Men, who give credit 'to it, to 


uide their Lives by deceitful Lights; notwith- 


Randing the expreſs Frohibitions of the Law of 
God,, which condemns, in general, all ſorts of 
Divination , and particularly, the fear of the 
Signs of Heaven. Nevertheleſs, there are but too 
many, who ſuffer themſelves to be bewitch'd with 
it ; and perhaps the Prohibition contributes there- 
unto : For they are not Men of the beſt Un- 
derſtanding , nor the Honeſteſt , who amuſe 
themſelves therewith. ? 1's true, it is not Crimi- 


. © nal, when "tis reftrain'd to the Prediflion of the 


of Weather, and all that depends up- 


on the motion of Matter : But even in this, 'tis 


falſe, and impertinent; ſince it Reaſons upon 


fanciful Principles, and which have no Founda- 
tion in Reaſon, or Experience ; nor any Con- 


nex1on 
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nexion with the Conſequences drawn from them. 
Of this kind alſo, is Chiromancy, which foretells, 
I know not what, by the Lines within the Hand ; 
and 1 do not underſtand, why as great Myſte- 


ries may not be diſcovered by thoſe of rhe Foot ; 


unleſs it be only becauſe they cannot be fo con-. 


veniently look*d upon. 


Theſe are the Reliques of ancient Superſtitions ; | 


for all the Divination of the Heathens was of this 
Nature. They obſerved the divers Motions of 
the Flame aſcending upon the Altar ; which they 
called Pyromantie : They conſidered the Confor- 
mation and Situation of the Extrails of their Sa. 
crihces ; and this was the Art of their Aruſpices : 
The Augurs obſerved the flying of Birds, their 
Singing, their manner of Eating : Other Deviners 
made their Predictions from Prodigies ; whether 
they were really ſo in-Nature ; or whether they 
made thoſe appearances to be eſteemed as ſuch, 
\ which had nothing in them extraordinary; for 
Superſtition made Men fearful of every thing. 
If one had met a Black Dog, or found a Serpent, 
or if his Stockings were Wrong put on, and a 
Thouſand other Accidents, to which we ſhould 
ſcarce believe they had any regard, if the 


Books of the Ancients did not ſhew the Truth Theo- Mt 
of theſe things ; and it we did not ſtill fee phraſt.Cha- ! 
ſome Re:iques of them. There were ſome who on Sue bo 
Explained Dreams ; others, who diſtinguiſhed 7, { 


Lucky and Unlucky Days. And abundance of phorm, 
People Lived upon this "Trade of Divining ; 4#. IV. 
there | were an infinite number of Books about /&+ 5: 


it ; it was a very long and difficult Study. For 


fince it was Founded only upon the Opiniori of 


Men, and upon pretended Experiences ; it could 


M 3 have 
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have nathing certajn. And this Art of Divi- 
nation Was NY ted, as oO parts of Ievlatry, 
by the reſpec Men bad £ ar ” : far it 


- Was very ancient in the Warld. The Rewans 


and the Greeks had it from the Egyptians, Chal- 
deans, and other Orientgls ; and it was Authorized 
by Religion. Chriſtianity had brought it alto- 
gether inta contempt ; but the Mabojuetans, and 
the Jews, have, with preat diligence, Colleted 
all that remained of it, bath in Books, and in 
the Mepories of Men. They are, at this Day, 
fill much addicted to it, and Fo Indian Idelaters 
much more. Amongſt Chriſtian Natiqns, thoſe 
give moſt Credit to fb” Impoſtures, who ape 
the leaſt improved in good "eat for nothing 
is ſo proper to difabuſe them herein, as the Study 
of natural Philoſophy, and true Aſtronomy.” 

Amongſt pernicious Studies we may further reck- 


on all that which is called Magick, even that which 


is termed Naturgl ; which is made to conſiſt in 
Smparbies, and Relations, betwixt certajna Numbers, 
and Figures, and natural Bodies ; betwixt the 
Stars and Merals , or Plants » Or the Parts of Hu- 
man Bodies: In a word, in all the R#veries of 
the Cabbala. I account it alſo unworthy of a 
Well-bred Man to learn the tricks of Leger-de- 
Main, or to perform all thoſe Feats of ACtivi- 
ty, which make Mountebanks fo much admired. | 
To do them well, a Man muſt be very much 
Exerciſed in them ; and the Pleaſure which may 
be taken 1 in them, can never countervail the T'ime 
ſpent m Learning them. [I ſhould fay the ſame of 
all Sedentary Games,which require ſoa much Atten- 
tion, that after having play'd a while, the Head 
5 diſcompoſed therewith ; For thoſe, methinks, 

- 
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are ſtrange kind of Divertiſements, which make 
thoſe who uſe them, to ſtand in need of bein 

diverted afterwards. 'The Glory of Playing wel 
at Cheſs, 15 not, in my Opinion, worth the pains; 
which being well im o—_ might acquire ſome 


folid knowledge, an they? who have Parts 
and Leiſure, would beftow upon ſome kind of 
Study, which they like , ſome of that great deal 
of time, which muſt be thrown away u 
Games, to know them perfeCtly , they dey po 
ceive more benefit, and probably, no leſs Pleafure 
alſo. The ancient Greeks and Romans, lived plea- 
fantly, though they played much lefs, and allow- 
ed more time to Converſation , and Reading. 
But Cuftorn has prevailed, and Men now Game 
for Intereſt, rather than Pleaſure. 


H 


unto any Profeſhion; I think it neceſſary to © 
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WE 
Aving run through all the Studies, which yyrr 
we ſhould apply our ſelves unto in rhe orgey 


the time of Youth, before. we be determined of Studies 
| . #ccording to 


ſroeral 


ſerve, in what Age 1 would have them placed ; Azes, 


and how they may be carry'4 on al the tirh?,from 
the moſt render Infancy, till Men enter into the 
World, and into Buſineſs. Firſt, "There ſhould 
always be ſeveral Studies going on at the ſame 
time. I have fgnify'd this, ia ſeveral paſſages 


of this Diſcourſe, as when I fay, that Moral, . 


Lopgick, Hiſtory, Occonomicks, ſho 1d begin as ſoon 


as a Child js capable to underſtand what is faid 
to him ; though according to the differegt Ages, 


very diferent Methods ſhould be obſerved there- 
it, The fame proportionably I have ſpoken cf 


rammar , Arithmetick, , Law, and of Rbetorick ; 
and it ſhould be underſtood of other Studies, and 
| M 4 Bodily 
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Bedily Exerciſes, which are to be performed at 
the ſame time. And if any one wonder hereat, 
F defire-him to conſider, that Children Act at 
the fame rime, by Body and Soul, and by the 
divers faculties of the Soul , which are to: be 
cultivated by theſe different Studies. | They Ex- 
erciſe all at once, the Will, the. Reaſon, the 
Memory, the Imagination. If their Studies be 
ſeparated, *tis to be feared, that their Manners 
may be Corrupted, whilſt their Memory is im- 
proving ; and that, whilſt they are wholly buſied 
in Learning a ge, their Reaſoning may 
goaſlray. It will be too late to recover it again, 
whet1 ill habirs ſhall be formed. Beſides, Variety, 
more eſpecially in this Age, doth pleaſe: Chil- 
dren Study more willingly four different things 
in two hours, than one only in one hour. One 
Study. 1s a Diverſion - to another, and the more 


different they are, the leſs fear there is of con- 


ing them. 

To come now to the diſtinion of Ages, and 
to. lay down more diſtintly , what hitherto I 
intended . to fay, I ſhould defire, that an Infanr 
ſhould be taken care of, as ſoon as he begins to 
Underſtand and Speak, which I reckon is when 
he is about Three Years old. 'T'ill Six, I ſhould 


. - Permit him; to divert himſelf, and freely. .to look 


about him, preſenting, as much as poſſible, thoſe 
Objes. to him, which may be for Inſtruftion ; 
relating to him Hiſtories, anſwering. his Queſti- 
ons, and ſpeaking before him (as ſeeming to.have 
no Deſign ) that which may be uſeful to him ; 
yet ſo, -that he might be able to underſtand it. 


| T would not, at this Age, oblige him to ſay any 


Leſſan, or get 'any thing. by Heart, but the 
x | Creed, 
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Creed, the Lords Prayer , and ſome other Prayers. 
A. Father, or a Mother, careful of their Duty, af 
ſiſted by Diſcreet and AﬀeCtionare Servants, may 
give him theſe firſt Inſtructions. | 

Art Six years he may have a Maſter, who may 


begin gently to require ſomerhing of him more 


Regularly. He may Recount to him ſome Hiſto- 
ry, eſpecially ſuch as relate to Religion : Teach 
him the Catechiſm, to 6x in him the Doctrin, (of 
which he Diſcourſes to him more largely ) and 
alſo to Write, and Read. - At the fame time , 
what he at fr{t began to Inſtruct him in, muſt be 
continued wich more Diligence than before ; Re- 
hearſing to him a great many Matters of Fact ; 
Naming many Famous Perſons ; Lettmg them 
ſee Piftures, and Geographical ' Maps ; and, oc- 
calzonally, explaining to them that which relates 
to Hoyſe-keeping, Hugbandry, and Arts. In theſe firſt 
years preat care ſhould be taken to draw on 
Children by Pleaſure. 

At Nine or Ten years they may be kept in 
more awe, and more ſeverely uſed, if there þe- 
need. This is alſo the time, wherein he ſhould 
be Inſtrufted in the more Troubleſom Studies ; as 
Grammar, Compoſitions in French , The Languages 
( according to that Profeſſion which it may be 
reaſonably foreſeen the Child will take to ) the 
Latin, Greek, German. |t is good to begin them- 
in this Age , from Eight or Nine to Twelve, 


This allo is the time to Learn the moſt Simple @- 


perations of Arithmetick, and Geometry, to Regus. 
late Hiſtory by Chronology and Geography. 


' At T welve yearsold, it will be time to form the/ 


Judgment, and to guide Reaſon by Logick, accuſtom- 
ing the Youth to Define and Divide well, and - 
© & . | 37 : ma GE 
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e Refleftions upon his Thoughts. This is 
o the time to Teach him the Demonſtrations 


| Geometry, and other parts of Mathematicks which 


he ought to know. Moreover, he ſhould be 
brought to Read much, and to exerciſe his Judg- 


ment upon Authours : Then alſo, or ſooner, if it 


may be, the Terms, and Principal Maxims of the 
Law ſhould be begun to be Explained to him. 
At Fifteen years, if you be not haſtened, it will 
be ſoon enough to Teach him Rhetorick ; though 
you may try the Genius of your Scholar before,by 
ſeveral little Compoſitions, by exerciling him in 
Grammar, and cauſing him to Epitomize the Hi- 
ſtories which he is moſt concern'd to know the 
beſt : They will certainly improve his Style. In 
theſe laſt years of Studies he ſhould alſo Learn that 
more exactly, which, as yet, he has only rudely 
cut out ; as Law, and Policy, if his condition 're- 
qurre it: and Morality, which, if poſſible, he ſhould 
throughly underſtand, even to the firit Principles 
thereof. To this time alſo thoſe Serudies may be re- 
ſerved, which have more of Curioſity in them, as 
Poetry, Phyficks ( or Natural Philoſophy) Aſtronomy : 
that fo more or leſs of them may be imparted to 
him, according to his Leiſure and Inclination. 
This ſeems to me to be the moſt convenient way 
of managing Studies according.to different Ages. 1 
am fen(ible,that tis impoſſible to preſcribe any one, 
which agrees to all Children;and that there may be 
very great differences herein, from the differences 
of Minds,which advance more,or lefs ; of Conditi- 
ons, which afford more or leſs leifure, and require 
more, or leſs S:udy; Laſtly of Health, and rhe oc- 
currences of Life. Yet I thought ir would not be 
_— uſeleſs to mark our rhis rude Draught,ac- 
cording to which, very nearly, meaſures may be ta- 
ken in this matter. It 
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T is further neceffary to explain my {elf con- - xx11;.- 
cerning the Studies of Perſons of the other Th: Studies 
Sex, of which [have faid ſomething in ſeveral ff Women 


places. Ir will doubtleſs be accounted a great 
Paradox, to fay, That they ought to Learn any 
thing but their Catechiſm, Sowing, and ſeveral lit. 
tle Matters ; to Sing, Dance , and Dreſs them- 
ſelves according to the Faſhion; to make a 
Curt'ſfy well, and Speak Civilly : for this is all , 
whercin their Education is , ordinarily, thought 
 toconliſt, *Tis true, they have no need of the 
moſt parts .of Knowledge, which, at preſent, go 
under the Name of Studies : neither Latin , nor 
Greek , nor £& betorick, , nor the College- Philoſophy 
are proper for them : and, if ſome of the more 
. . Curious of them have Learnt them, they cotn- 
monly drew nothing from them but Vanity ; 
which render'd them odious to other Women, and 
deſpiſed by Men. Whence, as from certain Ex- 
perience , it has been concluded , that Women 
were not capable of Seudies:.as if their Souls 
were of another kind, than thoſe of Men ; as if 
they had not, as well as we, a Reaſon to Direct, 
2 Will to Govern , Paſſions to ſtrive againſt , 
Health to Preſerve, and Goods to take Care of; 
or, as if it was more eaſie for them, than us, to 
Diſcharge all theſe Duties, without Learning any 
thing. - *Tis true, that Women have uſually leſs 
Attention, and lefs Patience for- Reaſoning Con- 
{quentially , leſs Courage, and Reſolution than 
Men : and that rhe Conſtitution of their Bodies 
contributes ſomething to this Diſparity , thaugh 
doubtleſs their 111 Education doth more. Bur, 
for a balance, they have more quickneſs of _— 
hi _ 
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and Penetration ; more- Sweetneſfs, and Modeſty : 
afid, if they be not defigind for ſach conſidera- 
ble Imployments as Men are, they have , upon 
this, and other Accounts alſo, much more leiſure , 
which degenerates into a great Corruption of 
Manners , if it be not imploy'd in fome Scugs. 
And we have particular Reaſon in France, to de- 
fire that Women ſhould be Knowing, and Rea- 
ſonable ; and that is the Credit and Reſpect which 
they have among(t us. That which canſes ſeve- 
ral very Polite Men, to Reafon little, and $ 
with little Coherence, is, becauſe they turn their 
Studies into Raillery, and make profeſſion of Ip- 
norance: And this, becauſe, being form'd in the 
Converſatien of Women, they retain the Impreſ- 
fions thereof : Whereas, on the contrary , a- 
mongſt the Ancients, with whom Learning and 
Reaſoning were in honour, the Women were 
more Learned, and yet nevertheleſs not fo 
much Regarded. 

To ſee what Studies may be uſeful ro Wo- 
men, I think the ſureſt way is to run over all 
thoſe I have already Explained. Firſt then, they 
ought not to be over-[gnorant in Religion , nor 
too knowing therein, Since they are ordinarily 
inclin'd to Devotion ; if they be not well-Inftru- 
Qed; they may catily become” Superſtirious. It is 
therefore of grext Importance for them early to 
underſtand Religion, to be as Solid, Great, and 
Serious as it really is in it ſelf. But if they be 
Learned therein, *tis to be feared, that they -may 
become Dogmarical , and- embrace new. Opini- | 
ons, when they ſhall find opportunity for it. It 
is enough therefore to Teach -them the Com- 
mon Do&trines, without entring” into--Theological 
IR Diſputes ; 
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Diſputes ; and to take the moſt pains in In- 
(trufting them in Morality ; Inſpiring intd theta 
thoſe Vertues which moſt belong to them, as 


Sweetneſs, Modeſty, Submiſhon, Love of Retire- 


ment, and Humility ; and thoſe to which their 
Temper is moſt oppolite ; as Courage, Reſoluti- 
on, and Patience. For the Mind, they ſhould 
ſoon be exerciſed in thinking Coherently, and 
Reaſoning Solidly, upon the moſt ordinary Sub- 
jets which be of uſe to them; Teaching 
them what is moſt Eſſential in Logick , without 
Choaking them with Great Words, which may 
only fill them with Vanity. For the Body, there 
is ſcarce any Exerciſe proper for them, but Walk- 
ing : But all the Precepts of Health which I 
have given, appertain unto them ; and, indeed , 
they have the moſt need of them, {ſince they are 
more ſubje& to Indulge themſelves in this mat- 


ter, and to draw Reſpect from their Diſtempers 


and Weaknefſes. The Health and Vigour of 
Women concern all the World ; ſeeing they 
are Mothers of Boys as well as Girls. Ir would 
be well alſo for them ro know the moſt eaſie 
Remedies of ordinary Diſtempers: for they are 

very fic to prepare them in Houles, and to take 
care of the Sick. Grammar, as to them, conliſts 
oneiy in Reading, and Writing, and Compoſing 
correctly in French a Letter, Memoir , or any 0- 
ther Piece ſuitable to them. Prafical Arathme- 
tick is ſufficient for them; and it is no lefs ne- 
ceſlary for them than Men ; and alſo they have 
[need of Qeconomucks, {ince they are defign'd more 
'to intend the. Aﬀairs within doors, at leaſt more 
particularly : Accordingly they are careful enough 
to inſtruct themſelyes in Domeſtick Management. 
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But , .*ris. to be wiſht , that, together with this 


Skill, was joyned a little more Reaſon and Re* 
fiection, for the Curing of twoEvils; Litrlenefs 


of Spirit,, ayd Covetouſhefs, fo incidenit to the 
Managing Women; and qn the other fide, At- 
feftation and Difdain in- thoſe who pretend to 
the Spir.tof Wit. To this end, it would be ve- 
4 uſeful, to make ther comprehend: betimes , 
chat the moſt Honourable Imployment of a Wo- 
mar is,. the care of al within Doors ; provided 
that ſhe do not value her ſelf too much upon 
that., which onely tends to her Intereſt; and that 
ſhe know how to put every thing-into its proper 


Thou? Matters without doors chiefly relate unto 
the Men,' yet *tis impoſſible but that often the 
Women muſt have part therein ; and ſometimes 
they find themſelves. altogether charged there- 
with-z as when they become Widows. It is there 
fore further - neceſlary to Teach them ſome Skill 
in Law ; that is,fo much as | have Recommended 
to all Perſons of any Condition, They ſhould 
underftand the Common 'I'erms- of. Buſineſs, and 
the Great Maxims; In a word, they ſhould be 
capable to- go to Council, and take Advice. And 
this Inſtruction is the more neceſlary in France , 
becauſe Women are not under Guardianſhip; 
and. may have Great Poſleſſions, of which rhey 
are: Abſolute Miſtrifles. Thiey may omit all the 
other Studies: Latin, and other Languages, Hiſts- 
19,. Mathematicky, Poetry, and all {other | Curioſt- 


ties. They are nor deſign'd/ for thoſe Imploy- 


ments which make theſe Semdies either neceſfary, 
br. uſeful. to them ; and ſeveral of them would 
only make them Inſtruments of Vanity. Ne 
7M __  vertheleſg, 
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vertheleſs, *tis better they ſhould ſpend their va- 


cant hours in them, than.in Reading Romances, 
in Gaming, or ſpeaking of their Petticoats, Gowns, 
and their Ribbons. 


] Think Lhave ſufficiently explain'd all the $tu- 


dies which are to be Taught to Youth; and all Studies of q 
which belong to all forts of Perſons of both Crg-mer! ff 


Sexes ;: at preſent ] ſpeak of thoſe, which are 
particular to Men of divers. Profeſſions, referring 
all to the three Principal, the Church, the Sword, 
and the Gown. 

A Clergy-man is deſign'd to Inftru& others, 
concerning Religion, and to perſwade them: to 


Vertue. Therefore he ſhould know three things; - 


The Myſteries of Faith, Morality, and the Man- 
ner of Teaching them. gh 

His Principal Szudy ſhould be the Holy Scrip= 
ture, Let him begin to Read it from his Infan« 
cy ; and continue this Reading ſo conſtantly all 
his Life,that every Sacred Text may be extream- 


ly familiar unto him ; and that there may be no 


place which he cannot quickly recollec. Though 
he ſhould Learn it all by heart, he would do-no 
more than what was very common, in the firſt A- 
ges of the Church, even in Lay-men. 

This conſtant Reading of the Scripture wilk 
ſerve as a. good Commentary,proyided,that at firit 
you ſhall onely, ſeek after the literal Senſe (which 
will offer ic ſelf naturally to your mird) withour 
ſtopping at Difficulties. You will always find. 
therein clear Truths enough. for your Edificati- 
. on, and that, of others. After having Read all. 
the Holy Scripture with, attention, one Chepter 
after another, withivut skipping over any: thing; 

when 
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when you. ſhall come. to Read it again, a great 
Part of your difficulties will vaniſh. © 'They will 
grow {till leſs at a Third Reading ; and the more 
you ſhall Read it,-the more clear will it be 'to 
you ; provided, that you ſhall Read it with Re- 
ſpe, and Submiſſion, con(idering that it is God 
himſelf who ſpeaks. The Hiſtorical 'Carechiſin 
may facilitate the Reading of Holy Scripture in 
Beginners ; helping them to diſcerti which are 
the moſt conſiderable paflages, and ought to be 
moſt meditated upon. - The 'Treatiſe concerning 
the Manners of the Iaclites, is as a General Com- 
mentary, which removes ſeveral literal 'difhcul- 
ties. As for the Spiritual Senſe of Scripture ir 
muſt be ſoberly ſought after ; chiefly relying up- 
en that which is obſerved in Scripture it ſelf : and 
afterwards that which we learn by Tradition , E 
man, by the moſt uniform, and Ancient Traditi> 
ens- of the Fathets. | * 

." A Clergy-man ought to avoid the two Ex- 
tremes; of Studying too much , and too little. 
There are ſeveral who think that they have no- 
thing:more to do after the Office,and the Maſs, 
if they have no Benefice with Cure of Souls ; and 
if-they-have, they believe they have done all thac 
1s required, - by performing the moſt urgent Du- 
ties. But we ought not to be at reſt, as Jong as there 
ſhall be: Ignorant Perſons to be Inſtructed \, and 
Sinners, to- be Converted. They therefore who 
have no- great Natural Parts, nor-great convenj- 
encics for Studying , who want Books, and Ma- 
fters (. as in the Country, and far diſtant Provin- 
ces) thould make ir their buſineſs to know the 
Eflential and Common things: -+'T'o+'Catechize ; 
which 1s not ſuch an calic Office, as ſeveral-fup- 
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e, but the moſt important of all, ſeeing it 1 
poſe _—_ 0 ing 1 is 


the Foundation of Religion: To make Pubh- 
cations of Holy-days, &c. and Familiar Exhorrta- 


| tions, accommodated to the Capacity of the Au- 


ditours: To hear Confeffions, and give Whol- 
ſom Advice. A Vertuous and Zealous Prieſt may 


do all this; without Reading any thing bur the 


Holy Scripture, the Catechiſm, the Council, the 
Inſtructions of his Ritual, ſome Sermons of St. Aw 
guſtin, ot other Moral Book of fome of the Fa- 
thers, which ſhall happen to fall into his hands. 
This is that which may be ſaid to be neceſlary, 
in the matter of Eccleſiaſtical Studzes. 

They who are at leiſure, and have Books, and 


other Conveniencies of Seudying, ought to guard | 


themſelves againſt Curioſity, The beſt Preſer- 
vative, in my Opinion, is, early to conſider the 
full extent of our Profeſſion, and all the Know- 
ledge it requires, An Accompliſh'd Clergy-man 
ſhould be able to prove Religion to Libertines 
and Infidels ; and' conſequently ought to be very 
well skill'd in Logick and Meraphyick, ( fuch as 1 
have repreſented. them ) that he may be able to 
Demonſtrate, by Solid Reaſons, that every Man 
of Good Senſe, ought to ſubmit himſelf to the 
Authority of the Catholick Church. He ſhould 
alſo be capable to defend Religion againſt the He- 
reticks; and for this end to know the politive 
Proofs of 'our Belief, drawn from the Scripture , 
the Councils, or the Fathers. He ſhould know 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory , the Canon-Law, not ones 
ly the Practical, Beneficial, and that which is cu- 
rious in the ancient Canons, but alſo the true 
Rules of Eccleſtaſtical Diſcipline ( upon which all 
that is Practical is founded ) and how that which 
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ſes, neither is he to be called a good Prieſt, who 
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is not praCtiſed has been abgliſhed.. He ſhould 
know Chriſtian Morality in all its' extent ; not 
contenting himſelf only with the Deciſions of Mo- 
dern Caſuiſts, concerning what 1s Sin, and what is 
not; But he ſhould proceed further , and ſee 
how the Fathers have judged thereof, and allo 
be acquainted with their Method of Teaching 
Vertue, and guiding Souls to Perfetion. 'This 
is what we will find in Cſſian, and the Mona- 
ſtick Rules. A great eſteem ought to be had of 
theſe Works, which are the ProduCt of fo many 
Holy Experiences. Laſtly, He ſhould know 
the Ceremonies of the Publick Office, the Admi- 
niſtration of the Sacraments ; the Praftice of all 
Eccleſiaſtical FunQtions: But this Study conſiſts, 
not ſo much in Reading of Books, as in the ob- 
ſervation of Living Tradition. When once he 
has the Great Principles of Scripture, and the Fa- 
thers, he will be much inſtructed by ſeeing the 
Labours of others, and by labouring himſelf to. 
gether with them. | | | 
Seeing that a Clergyman is deſigned to inftruCt 
others, -itT is not enough for him to know all that I 
have mentioned : he muſt alſs know how to 
Speak, and Perſwade. He therefore ſtands in 


| need of that, fort.of Logick, and thar ſolid E- 


Joquence I have ſpoken of. For let us not de- 
ceive our felves, a Man without Gifts is not pro- 
per. for the Miniſtry of the Church. A good 
Prie(t is not onely a Man who Prays unto God, 
and leads an Innocent Like ; ſuch an one, at moſt, 


' is no more than a good Monk. He is a Prieſt to 


a(Gſt others; and, as he is not accounted a good 
Phyſician who doth not heal a great many Dilea- 


doth 
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doth not Convert a great many Sinners. I do 
not ſay, that none ought to be made Prieſts, but 


fuch as have a florid Imagination, an happy Me- 


mory, a pleafant Voice, and fuch like qualities , 
which ufually make Preachers Famous : bur I 
ſhould deſire, that there were nor any , who 


have not a Solid Judgment, and a right way of 


Reaſoning ; who ſhould not know how to In- 
ſtrut, both in Publick and in Private ; with all 
the Sweetneſs and Authority which the difference 
of Subjects and Perſons do require: In a word, 
who ſhould not have ſome Ray of rhat A- 


poſtolick Eloquence, the perfe&t Model of which 


we have in St. Paul. A Clergy-man, unto whom 
ſo many Pieces of Knowledge are neceſlary , 
ſhould not loſs his time in Prophane Studies, or 
uſeleſs Curiohties. He ſhould alſo uſe great choice 
in the Seudies appertaining to his Proteffion : Let 


4 2 


him not beſtow too _much time = thoſe Large 


Commentaries on Scripture, the ght of which a- 
lone, is enough to terrific, by the Bigneſs and Mul- 
tittide of the Volurties; and to mils onie deſpair 
of ever utttderſtanding the Text: Let him not 
amuſe himſelf with uſeleſs Specularions, and the 
vain Wranglings of the School-men : Ler him 
fot ſuffer himſelf ro be Tranſported too far with 
the humour of Criticizing uport matters of FaQ, 
and Inquiring too Curioully into Ecclebaſtical An- 
ittes ; for there are all cheſs Rocks to be a- 
voided , even in the Studies which belong unto 
him. He ought always to-retnetnber ,” rhat the 
Chriſtiat! Religion is not af Humane Art, or Sci- 
etice, whetein every one is permitted to ſeek, and 
fmvent : that his bufineſs is onely to Cdlleft, and 
faithfully preſerve the Tradition of the Cs 
N 2a e 
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1 Tim.1. 3: He ſhould Meditate  Attentively upon. thoſe 
GETY Rules which St. Paul gives to Timothy and Titus, . 
&c. * againſt Curious Queſtions ; that he may. avoid 

Tt. 1.9,, Vain Diſputes and refetr all to Charity. Thus he 
10, &C, 3+ will 6x his Mind on thoſe Sexdies which are ne- 
941% ceſlary, and which relate the molt to Pra- 


Ace. 


For a Clergy-man ſhould not be a ckele 
ly Learned Man ; who ſpends all his Life 3 in his 
Cloſer, in Studying and Compoſing Books. He 
is to be a Man of Action, and, above all, of 
Prazer. Theſe are the two parts of the Apgfolich 
* Life, Prayer and Miniſtry of the Word. He ſhould 


therefore, every day, ſpend a conſiderable time 
in Converſing with God; for the cleanſing him- 
ſelf from choſe Spots which he has contrated 
by ation, and intercourſe with Men; for repre- 


ſenting unto him, his own needs, and thoſe of 
the = ir Church. We ought to give unto our 
Neighbour all that affiſtance which we owe unto 
| kim, , according to the Place we have in the 
Fontan U and the particular occalions which Chari 
'& ſhall preſent. git." is to be the buſineſs of 
our Touch, and, in the reſt of our Lives, only 
our Reſt and Diverſion, _ to fill up bo 
Intervals of Adtion. | 


When you ſhall 6nd your felt Tired by Vi- 
\ring the Sick, or the " og : by. the Adminiſtra- 
tioh of Sacraments, or Inftrullian + When you 
ſhall perceive your Voice weakened, your Breaſt 
heated, you'll find a great pleaſure a Reading 
ſome Goog Paſſage of the Fathers, or "Ecchfutic 
Hiſtory; in Jecning. calmly upon ſome OR 
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of Scripture , or in hearing the Converſation of a 
Learned and Pious Friend. Theſe are the Di- 
; vertiſements proper for Clergy-men. 


V C7 E now come to the Sword-men. Theſe yyy 
are the Men who ordinarily Study the The Studies 
leaſt : and yer there are two Reaſons of Studying, -_ _ 

_ which are peculiar to them. 

A Man, who is naturally brave, fierce , and 
inclin'd to courageous Aftions ; whoſe Birth or 
Imploy heightens his Courage 3 who has his Plato, Rep. 
Arms in his hand, and Men under him, ready to 11. 
obey, without xking 2 Reaſon; This Man is 
in 2'capacity of exerciſing all forts of Violence ; 
and if he be wicked, or only Paſſionate and 
Humourſome , he is inſafferable to all the reſt 
of Mankind. He is a Lyon let looſe; he is an 
Armed  Madrnan. It is therefore of great mo- 
ment, thar they, whoſe Inclination , and Profeſ- 
fion', do put them, into fo Jaiagivons a Conditi- 
| on, ſhould have a great deal of Reaſon and Power 
- over themſelves; to the end that they may uſe 
their Courage and- Stren only for the Publick 
| Good, and againſt the ies of the State, It 
would be better that the Houſe fhould not be 
' Guarded at all, than that it ſhould be kept by. _' ® 
Dogs, who, without diſtintion, ſhould fall Eun tanks 
on thoſe who belong to the Houſe, as well as _ z 
upon the Thieves, 


The other Reaſon is, the great Idlenefs which 
ufually attends a Soldiers Life. He knows not 
waat to Co, when in Garriſon. in Winter Quar- 
ters, in a place where he muſt ſtay any time, 
wlen his Wounds are under Cure, and oblige 
N 2 him 
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Nevertheleſs 'tis very fit they 
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him to think of them for a while. Happy then 
is he, if he have a Book, and can take pleaſure 
in Reading. To 


Further , I doubr not but that many more 
Saldiers would love Study, if they knew, or did 
conſider , that Alexander and Ceſar were very: 
Learned ; and that Ignorance jayned to Yalour, 
never produced any ather than Brutal Conque- 
rours, and Deſtroyers of Mankind ; as the Turks 
and Tartars. | 


Now the Studies, which ſeem to me moſt pro- 
per for Sward-men, are theſe; Amongſt the 
Tongues, the Latin ; yet rather, for the conve- 
niency of Travel, than for Reading. And, up- 
on this account , they, ſhayld be able to ſpeak 
it, if not Elegantly, yet at leaſt Flucntly. With 
this Tongue a Man may. Travel all over the 
North; it ſupplying the place of ſeveral others. 
_ they ſhould know the 
German Tongue; and the ſooner they learn it , 
*rwill be the better, When they ſhall. be. once 
well acquainted with the Latin, they'll eaſily learn 
FLalian arid  Spawſh. 'Thus in what Country ſoe- 
ver they may have. been. born, they will - under- 
ſtand the Neighbouring-Languages , which are 
the moſt neceſlary. "They ſhould know a great 
many Hiſtories ; The Ancient, to ſee therein the 
Examples of Great Captains, Greek, and Roman 4 
to know -as particularly as may be, that Mili- 
tary Diſcipline, and that Art ef War, which 
made them fo ſtrong above other Men. * © 
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The Modern Hiſtory will give them a 
Knowledge of the preſent State of Aﬀairs, and 
their -Original ; the Right of the Prince whom 
they ſerve , and the Intereſts of other Sove- 
raigns. Geography alſo is very neceſlary for them; 
and, as for the Countries, eſpecially where they 
make War, they cannot know them too par- 
ticularly, nor have a too exaCt Topography of 
them. As to the Mathemaricks , they chiefly need 
Arithmetick, Geometry and Mechanicks : for know- 
ing theſe well, they'll eafily apprehend the 
praftice of Fortifications ; and all that either 
Books or Maſters uſe to Teach concerning the 
Art of War. 


But there ts one Study which Smword-mer: ſel- 
dom undertake , and which yet, ro me, ſeems 
very neceflary, at lealt ro thoſe who are in 
Command ; and that is, the Policy and Law of 
War. I mean, that they ſhould know the Fus 


bel;, or Right of War, in all its extent: as, 


What are the lawful cauſes thereof ; What Formati- 
ties ought to be obſerved for the beginning of ut ;; 
How fr Aﬀs of Hoſtility ſhould proceed; Wnat Pla- 
ces and Perſons are exempt therefrom ; In a Word, 
all rhar -which reſpe&ts this part of Publick 
Right , the Execution of which is committed to 
them. They ſh:uld be wellinform'd of the E- 
difts of their Prince, and the parcicular Regu- 


| lations for the Subliftence and Diſcipline of the - 


#Troops; and, above all, they ſhould know the 
Rules of thoſe ſevere Judgments which muſt be 
executed againſt Deſertion , and other Military 


Crimes. 
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The reſt of the Art of War, which: is the 
moſt Efencial part of it, cannot he Learn'd .by 
Books, or Ledtures:3 for it- ypon 'the 
Exerciſe of Bedy,. upon Conver with Per- 
mon rd PR ins ve EIS. 
aftual Service of him, who would be Inſtrufted_there- 
#s. But. if he. be well Educated, if he be carly 
accuſtomed ito ſeek after what is . real and ſolid 
in. all things ; to make Reflection upon every 
thing he ſees; and put uſeful Queſtions to all 
forts of People 3 he ll know more-of it in Two 

2ns, than others in Ten. :War 'is a 
more Grows dais ſpan young _ mr 


ingage in it, d it to - 


m0 very - "ws Fa nothing elſe then; te 


Liberdimiſn and "Pleaſure. To. conclude , Fhe 
better Born he is, who is Inftrufted. therein; 
the more extenſive ought his Knowledge to - be. 


He who is likely to be no more than a ſunple 


cer, or to Command only particular Parties, 
d be much better acquainted with Ile 


particularities, and much leſs with general things ; 


_ than he, who probably -, . will one. | day, -Go+ 


- XX\VT, 
The Stu- 
dies of the 

Men of the 


yer 2 ag ought not to burthen themſelves wah it 


vern Provinces, or Command Armies. And this 
Rule is common to all Profeſſions. The higher 
a Man is- brought up, the more Objects his 
Sight takes in at. a time, to ſee their Order in 
general ; byr þe is leſs concern'd to know every 
Objeft exaAly, than another .Man--who is near 
ITS went vos ſuch at a time. 


HE Men of the AE have truly, More 
need of Learning, than the dens; bue- 


td 
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over much. They are delign'd for Buſineſs, 
and are to Study , only to make themſelves 

le thereof. They are therefore to avoid 
that Studious Spirit -{ oppoſite to the Spirit of 
Buſineſs ) which only hunts after the Pleaſure of 
| knowing, or the Glory of being reputed Learned. 
They areto-mquire after the middle, - betwixt the 
Scholaſtical Rnowledge of the Law: Dofors , and 
the groſs ignorance of the meer Practitioners. 
For theſe are ( as I may fay.) two Nations al- 
together different. The Doftors ordinarily are 
concern'd to know how to ſupply Antinomies and 
Solutions for the Reception of an Officer, or for 
any. other. Diſpute : T'o underſtand the Laws of 
the Codz and the Digeſt, which are moſt remark-' 
able for their difficulty, or elſe to give 2 new Ex- 
plication of them: 'T'o reſtore ſome Paſſage : 
To Explain a difficult Word : To diſcover it 
- ſome Author of Humanity, ſome piece of An- 
tiquity, or Law: To reduce the Law into 
Order , by new Diviſions: To find out fome 
ſingular Method. .In the mean tjme, they do 
not. apply themſelves enough to the Cuſtom of: 
France : It has been obſeryed that Cujacias him- 
ſelf was very ignorant in Bulineſs, On the 
other - fide, the: PraCtjtioners know nothing, bur 


the Rerail of that which they. PraCtiſe ; with- 


out Aſcending: higher than Twenty or Thir- 


ty Years, they may have ſpent in Buſineſs ; and, 
b Any Sroogromtpig nm” ran 


without looking | 
under which they Practiſe ; without knowing 
the Original, or Reaſon of any thing. They 
only fay, this is done, and this is not done; 
aot- knowing again that which has changed its 
Name," They undgritand, neither how ws 

| things 
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things together , to divide, nor place them in 


Order. In a word, they Work like Artiſans, 


who for their Art , have nothing to alledye, 
but the Example of their Maſter. To this 
cy of Practitioners, we owe the Style 
of the Law-Proceedings in Matrers of Bargain 
and Sale, of Royal Letters, of the Edits them- 
ſelves, and Cuſtoms which are for the moſt 

rt Digeſted with fo little Method and Per- 
Picuy " But the greateſt Evil which comes 

om thence, is the Wrangling and Confuſion 
in Buſineſs. The Study therefore of Layers, 
has for its end, the furniſhing them with the 
great Principles of the moſt ordinary Matters 
of Buſineſs ; and inlightening their Minds, that 


_ they may treat of theſe Matters ( naturally fo 


entangled and obſcure ) with Order and Di- 


MtinCtneſs. 


So that the Gentlemen of the Robe have great 
need of Logick, that they may know how to 
divide, and define well ; not according to Ma- 
thematical ExaGtneſs, but ſo far as may be uſe- 
ful to the better carrying on of Buſinefs. They 
have need of Arithmerick , Oeconomicks , and a 
great knowledge of all the particulars of Life, 
of the Management of Country Aﬀairs, of 
Trade, of the Bank , and all the ways of ſub- 
ſiſting, and growing Rich. For moſt Bvlmeſs 
is decided,” rather by way of Fat than Right. 
And upon this account, they ſhould be early 
accuſtomed to be Diligent, Patient, and Labo- 
rious But, above all , they ſhould have the 
Knowledge of Civil Law. And-this Knowledge 

Ccon- 
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contains both the general Principles of natural 
Equity, which are chiefly ro be ſought for, in 
the Books of the Roman Law ; and the poſitive 
Rules of our particular Law, which they will 
find in the Edits, and in the Cuſtoms. Never- 
theleſs, there are a great number - of Maxims, 
which they cannot Learn but by Uſe. Ler 
them, by all means, apply themſelves to the 
Reading of the Texts, whether of the Roman 
or our French Law ; ſeeing the Texts only 
are the ſolid Proofs in Matters Conteſted. Bur 
let them not neglect the Reading of Commen- 
taries, in Queſtions which they have Leiſure to 
Study to the bottom : There they will often 
find good Hints, provided they ſhall know how 
to uſe them with Judgment. Since the Rnow- 
ledge of Law is the moſt proper to their Pro- 
feſfion, they ought not to negle&t any part of 
it, no, not ſo much as to be ignorant of ( if 
Mble) any particularity of Law-Proceedings. 
would be well alſo for them to know Hi- 
ſtory, ſo far, as it relates to the Law : That 
is, they ſhould take notice of the different 
Laws and Maxims, which have obtained in 
our Country in different Times. They oughr 
to go further, if they be Judges, and preferr'd 
to great Places. It would well become them 
to Aſcend to the very Fountains of the Law, 
and Examine the Reaſons thereof by the Prin- 
ciples of true Morality, and Policy. In a word, 
though they are only obliged to Execute the 
Laws ; yet 'tis adviſeable that they ſhould be 
capable to be Legiſlatonrs. Laſtly, Eloquence Is 
very uſeful, not only to Advecates, but to 
___ Judges 
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u0ges, and all thoſe who are to ſpeak of 
ineſs : I mean that ſolid Elequence, of which 


} have ſo often ſpoken. — Theſe are the Stu- 
dies which I Eſteem moſt neceſlary and uſeful, 
to all Men in general, and to thoſe of each 


Profefſion in Particular, 
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on, in Twelves. 


- 


Moral Maxitns,and Reflections in Four 
Parts; Written in French by the Duke 
of Rochefoucault, now made Engliſh, in 
Tanaes. - 

Ppifletas his Morals, with Simplicius 
his Comment , tnade Eng/ih from the 
Greek, by George Stanhope, late Fellow 
of Kings College in Cambridge. 

' The Parfons Councellor, or the Law 
of Tythes, the Fifth Edition, vety much 
Enlarged : By Sir Simon Degge, in Octave. 

Of the Art both of Writingand Judging 
of Hiſtory, with Refletions upon An- 
cient as well as Modern Hiſtorians : 
By the Learned and Ingenious Eather 
Le Moyue. | 

The Moral Hiſtory of Frugality i By 
Sir George Mackenzie, in Ofavo. 

Reafons, and Eſlay : By Sir George 
Mackenzie. | 


Mey 


A Catalogue of Books. 


MeS nw o Orcs, or the Doctrine 
of a God and Providence , Vindicated 
and Aflerted ; By Thomas Gregory M. A. 


Late of Wadham Cellege in. Oxford, 


apd now Lecturer of Fulham near Lon- 
don, in Octave. 
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